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THE KING’S RING. , 


——-— 
1 


Once in Persia reigned a king 
Who upon his signet ring 
Graved a maxim, true and wise, 
Which, if held before his eyes, 
Gave him counsel, at a glance, 
Fit for every change or chance ; 
Solemn ‘words, and these are they: 
“ Even this shall pass away!” 


1, 
Trains of camels through the sand 
Brought him gems from Samarcand ; 
Fleets of galleys through the seas 
Brought him pearls to add to these. 
But he counted little gain 
Treasures of the mine or main, 


“What is wealth?” the king would say; 


“ * Even this shall pass away.’"’ 

In the revels of his court, 

At the zenith of the sport, 

When the palms of all his guests 
Burned with clapping at his jeste, 
He, amid his figs and wine, 
Cried, “0, loving friends of mine! 
* Pleasure comes, but not to stay; 
* Even this shall pass away.’ ”’ 

Iv. 

Lady fairest ever seen 

Was the bride he crowned hie queen. 
Pillowed on the marriage-bed, 
Whispering to his soul, he said, 
“Though a bridegroom never pressed 
Dearer bosom to his breast, 
Mortal flesh must come to clay; 
*Even-this shall pass away.’” 

v. 

Fighting on a furious field, 

Once a javelin pierced hie shield. 
Soldiers with a loud lament 

Bore him bleeding to his tent. 
Groaning from his tortured side, 
“Pain is hard to bear,” he cried ; 
But with patience, day by day, 

* Even this shall pass away.’ ” 


- 


v1. 

, Towering in the public square, 
Twenty cubits in the air, . 
Rose his statue, carved in stone. 
Then the king, dieguised, unknown, 


Fame is but a slow decay ; 
* Even this shall pass away.’ ” 


vil. 


Struck with palsy, sere and old, 
Waiting at the Gates of Gold, 
Spake he with his dying breath, 

“ Life is done, but what of death?” 
Then, in answer to the king, 

Fell a sunbeam on his ring, 





MY NEIGHBOR ACROSS THE WAY. 





The shadows are closiug about me, 
The mountains have faded to gray, 
And the lights are shining brightly 
In the home across the way. 

I can see the chubby children, 
Blithe and bonny at play, 

Or nestling about the feet 

Of my neighbor across the way. 


And now the wise, good father, 
With fond and eager pride, 

Enters, and clasps in warm embrace 
Each child, with wife at his side ; 
While I sit at my desolate window, 
VDnlighted by ray 

Of joy within; I can only look 

At my neighbor across the way. 


The step for which I listen 
Comes staggering up the stair. 
And my darling baby faces 

T have laid to sleep out there, 

. Where the shades of night are falling, 
At the foot of the mountain gray, 
And I sit alone at my window, 
Seeing my neighbor across the way. 


The gloom is closing about me, 

The fire burns dim and gray— 

And the ashes of desolation 

Settle down on my heart for aye. 

Oh God! in infinite pity, 

Look down on me, I pray, 

And keep me from bitter envy 

Of my neighbor across the way.  C. P.E. 
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THE TYPICAL WOMEN OF AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. 
BY MRE. EMILY E. FORD. 

In two former articles written for the Rrvo- 
LUTION, we have attempted, in a slight and 
inexhaustive way, to indicate the position and 
character of woman in England, as shown by 
the modern British novelists. Since the writing 
of the first article, in which some of the 
heroines of Charles Dickens were mentioned, 
he has passed from our world. It seems only 
fair to add here, in honesty and reverence for 
the dead, what then was non-essential to the side 
we were looking at, and the points we urged, 
namely: Charles Dickens seized the finest 
essence of womanhood in some of his concep- 
tions, and has best displayed the noblest possi- 
bilities of the sex. We tenderly love his 
creations, Agnes, Little Dorritt, Esther Sum- 
merson, Lucie Manette, Sissie Hexim, and 
think of them as friends and models. Like 
living characters, their examples move us: 

“ Not too well and good 
For human nature's daily food 
And yet as spirits still and bright, 
With something of an angel light.” 

We thank him for his tender insight into 
the hearts of good women. 

A foreigner could get no notion of Ameri- 


ercien cement ms ternces American novels: 





file ~ deporeneat people, 


There are not nearly as many novels written 
here as in England, or France, or Germany. 
When we read that there were six thousand 
accepted pictures at the last Paris Exhibition, 
and’no artist allowed to send more than two, 
and think of our Academy, we notice the 
different directions of talent in the old world 
and the new. The same thing holds true in 
all artistic directions. Life is simpler here, 
and, in some ways, more practical. -There is 


call for ready talent in every direction. A 


bright nature finds some positive field of 
actual labor, and uses its perceptions in daily 
toil, without leisure to reflect and write. The 
motto of the hour is “Act, act, in. the living 
present,” rather than “ Look into thy heart, 


and write,” 


There are no American novels dealing solely 
with the relations of husband and wife. Ro- 
mance lingers about girlhood and early man- 
hood, but stops at the threshold of married 
life. When that comes, with its duties and 
its engagements, the ideal drops out of history. 
Description leaves it alone, though it. may 
bloom as vitally in the lives as ever. We 
think one reason for this is, that married life 
is often more steadily calm and happy in 
America than in the old world. Happiness, 
still, serene, is not a goad to literary labor, and 
it is easier and pleasanter to live poetry than 
to write it. In the even flow of comfort and 
prosperity, there are few struggles to record; 
and ripples and rapids, the forceful billows, 
the high tides, are almost necessary to make a 
picture interesting. For dramatic contrast 
there must be shadows; and these lives of 
light have no marked features. There is also 
a national sentiment of reverence for what 
is personal and peculiar in experience. A 
French author often, from Rousseau to Lam- 
artine, makes literary capital of bis joy or his 
woe. He revels in thefts on the modesty of 
life, and does not scruples to reveal his most 
secret shrines to public gaze. Our authors do 
not like to step behind the veil, and play at 
once the part of the dissector, and also of him 
who injects the delicate veins with wax, and 
makes permanent anatomical preparations for 
the cabinet or museum. Often, also, our 
story-writers begin early, and finish writing 
romances before they pass the golden gate of 
dreams into real life. Be the reasons what 
they may, there are almost no novels touching 
conjugal love and life. 

Another difficulty in discovering the Ameri- 
can type of women from romances arises from 
the fact that our nationality is complex, made 
up of many nationalities, and hardly as yet 
homogeneous, and distinctively American in 
character. Take our earliest novelist, Cooper. 
Whether his origin was English, though his 
birth was American, his sympathies were in- 
tensely with the old country. His ladies: are 
notin on American, but simply wooden 
portraits what he supposes English gentle 
aod pestle drawn 
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pictures at that. While his reputation rests 
worthily and mainly on his male figures of 
Pathfinder and his Indian friend, who are life- 
like, breathing forms, we think only in the 
homely characters of Judith and Hetty Hutter 
has he at all approached the same excellence 
in female portraiture. These girls are alive, 
and appropriate to their history and training. 
The spirited, handsome Judith, self-reliant and 
accustomed to pioneer dangers and expedients, 
is beautifully contrasted with the feeble- 
minded Hetty, whose piety protects her better 
than Judith’s wit or courage. No other of 
his heroines have any thing distinctively 
American. 

Irving, in his short sketch called “The 
Wife,” has a lovely description of mutual 
trust and devotion. 

Miss Warner, in her early stories, goes back 
to Old England for heroes. She paints rural 
life in America well, and her women have 
marked national traits, but most of her Amer- 
ican men are failures. A young cadet at 
West Point is, on the whole, the best, and 
very like the brave boys that went to our last 
war. In“ Hills of the Shatemuc,” she takes 
an American lad, a farmer’s son, and describes, 
very naturally, his struggles and his success, 
It is a common and always interesting history, 
but when he comes to love-making, we disown 
his nationality. Miss Warner wishes to make 
conscience pre-eminent—a noble aim; but his 
goodness is excessively self-conscious, and 
very disagreable. We hear she is a daughter 
of an English lawyer, and her training has 
been entirely English ; and though we respect 
her deep religious feeling, and her refinement 
of character, we cannot claim her as wholly 
American. 

Mrs. Davis writes powerfully, and strikes 
heavy blows at caste; but she chooses unusual 
incident and character, and we are looking for 
the average, to judge and select as our stand- 
ard. Indeed, all the stories which blend the 
Negro and the Caucasian races on terms of 
equality are yet wholly fictitious. The time 
may come when the facts will bear out the 
novel, but that hour has not yet struck. 

Not noticing many writers—graceful, good 
and charming—who will not help us in our 
search, we must select our types of American 
women from girlhood rather than maturity ; 
not early girlhood, such as “ Faith Gartney,” 
and Mrs. Whitney's other excellent stories 
would give us, but something riper and mel- 
lower. 


Hawthorn has left a picture of a New Eng- 
land girl in Hilda, of the “Marble Farm.” 
By her side we place Mrs. Stowe’s Pearl of 
Orr’s Island; her Mary Scudder, in the “ Min- 
ister’s Wooing; Henry Ward Beecher’s Rose 
Wentworth; O. W. Holmes’ Helen, and the 
Schoolmistress; and claim them as the best 
representative women in America, in fiction, 

There are differences in these girls. Differ- 
ences of position and character, but the subtle 
atmosphere around them is the same. Hilda, 
the artist, in her lone tower, with its circling 
doves. Another dove in the dovecote, as in- 
nocent and fair as they, has the same halo of 
light about her solitude as Mary Scudder in 
her homely kitchen, or walking with Aaron 
Burr upon the beach, or Rose Wentworth in 
her cultured parlor or blossoming . garden 
Toe same gentle purity, dignity and freshness 
eicingividue) Jife, apd -ccelf-relianee- They 
stand upon their own feet, well planted, and | 
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maintain their poise, whatever wind may 
blow; and these are all from New England. 

There are Western women in romance. 
Those we have seen, in real life, have been 
careless, pleasing, and prodigal. Not without 
a certain elan and force; often with a con- 
science tender as to externals, but caring most 
for the pomps and vanities of life, its successes 
and its shows, and so indifferent to its true 
interests. They almost always have a large 
social talent, and to make a fete brilliant will 
sacrifice much solid comfort; and thorough, 
consistent, dutiful living must go by the board 
for the sake of pleasure. We know one noble 
Western woman, adorned, not by culture alone, 
which is a matter of accident,capacity and taste, 
but gifted by nature in soul and body, finely 
touched to fine issues, and a saint on earth. 
Perhaps our judgment is narrow and locally 
limited, but as we have watched some of the 
half-trained specimens that fell under our 
notice, free in speech and action, with a dash 
of coquetry, and a large share of vanity, crav- 
ing excitement, and wearying of duty, decking 
out their small prettiness, and wonderfully 
brave in cheap ribbons, with their eyes shut to 
all the real purposes of life, we could not help 
remembering that in the early beginnings of 
the Western States, some of them, like Illinois, 
endangered their state honor, and became a 
by-word and a reproach among nations. Did 
the moral atmosphere around these souls taint 
them in their childhood? Certainly the fierce 
excitements of life have become in some way 
necessary to these women. They admire a 
certain style of fine manner and luxurious liv- 
ing, but thought is stupid, decorous living 
dreary, and their freedom is not liberty, but 
lawlessness. We cannot take them as stand- 
ards of American women. ! 

John Esten Cooke has painted gracefully 
the Southern girl, but of the present Southern 
woman we cannot speak. She is in a transi- 
tion state, and when she comes out of the 
valley of humiliation, she may be ready and 
worthy to be the representative woman. Now 
we cannot trust her. 

So we must return to our Yankee girls, and 
in our next article we will analyze these blos- 
soms, and see how and where they grew. 








Tue Iowa Legislature has so far yielded to 
the blandishments of the woman’s rights agi- 
tators as to repeal the law preventing a mother 
from inheriting the property of a deceased 
child on the same* terms with the father. It 
has also so amended the code that the words 
“white” and “male” are no longer used in 
describing the essential qualifications of can- 
didates for the bar. There can be no denying 
the rightfulness of these steps, While a few 
zealots are prosecuting their ridiculous and 
impracticable demands for suffrage, women 
are gradually obtaining what they ought al- 
ways to have enjoyed—a perfect equality of 
civil rights. 





The success of Harper’s Bazar is declared 
to have been the greatest and most rapid of 
any weekly ever published. That it is edited 
and managed entirely by a woman seems to 
have been no hindrance to its prosperity. 
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ENGLISH NOVELS ON WOMEN’S 
RIGHTS. 


—_—— 


BY G. F, BELL. 
fet ie 
“MyseELF AND My RELATIVES.” 
Isabella Robertson. 


As the British authors of fiction who have 
ventured to illustrate any of the grievances 
and injustices legally and socially suffered by 
women are very rare, we think it well to 
draw the attention of those readers of THE 
REVOLUTION, who have not yet read them, to 
the works of Miss Anne Isabella Robertson, 
which have attained so much popularity in 
Great Britain. 

The merit of these books is enhanced by 
the fact that they were published before the 
present movement in favor of Women’s 
Rights commenced in England, and that they 
contain perfectly original sentiments and 
opinions. We shall endeavor to give a short 
review of each of these novels in the order in 
which they appear. 

The first one, entitled “ Myself and my Rel- 
atives,” was published first in Chambers’ Jour- 
nal, and afterwards, separately, by Sampson, 
Low & Co., who have agents for the sale of 
their books at New York. As each monthly 
part of the story appeared in the magazine, its 
popularity increased. Newspapers, from one 
end of Great Britain to the other, were unani- 
mous in their praises of it. The public were 
puzzled to know who the author could be of 
so truthful and powerful a tale—written in a 
style so peculiarly original, and giving, in its 
pages, such graphic descriptions of places and 
people. Several readers were of opinion that 
the story was the veritable autobiography of 
areal person; each event was recorded so 
vividly, and, above all, the feelings of the he- 
roine upon different occasions were so distinctly 
revealed. No fault hidden; no attempt at the 
creation of a perfect character. It is this that 
gives one of its greatest charms to the work. 
Readers find Jessie Keppleton a very true and 
human young girl, getting herself into diffi- . 
culties by her own vanity and selfishness, and 
passing through great trials, from which she 
emerges a better person. Her whole life, from 
early childhood, is sketched with a minute- 
ness that reminds one of some of Balzac’s 
writings. 

The reader sees the scenes and the people 
distinctly before his eyes—the dismal lodging 
in London where the young heroine is first 
introduced ; the cottage in the country where 
her father endeavors to make a little money 
by farming; the dejected, anxious mother, 
overwhelmed by domestic work and cares; 
the sensitive boy, Edward ; the unruly brother, 
Robert; the wild, clever little girl planning 
Chateauz en Espagne, even at ten years old; the 
terrible malady of the unhappy father, and 
the confusion and poverty in the home, are all 
described with startling vividness. Then, 
when the scene changes, and the heroine goes 
as @ grown up young lady on a visit to her 
rich and aristocratic uncle, Colonel Daubeny, 
from whose lordly mansion her mother had 
been discarded for years, for making a poor 
match, the tale preserves its interest unflag- 
gingly. The journey of the young girl to 


By Anne 


e | Ripworth Hall; her nervous fears when ap- 
y | 'proaching the home of her maternal ances- 


tors of which sbe-had 6o.often heard, in child. 
hood as of a fairy san Ga gay - of a 
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few months ; her extravagance ; her indefinite 
flirtations ; her resolution to marry @ rich man, 
in order to become’wealthy in the only way 
open to her as a woman, are all told with in- 
imitable descriptive power. 

Jessie Keppleton is a young girl, clever, 
beautiful, and possessing many noble qualities, 
but by no means faultless. She is penniless, 
and wishes to be independent; she finds out 
that a poor gentlewoman, by the social cus- 
toms of her country, can only hope to raise 
her position by marrying a wealthy man, ‘2nd 
she tries to reconcile herself to this degrading 
mode of worldly advancement, and becomes, 


in the meantime, attached to a young man_of- 


high birth, but very small fortune—forsaking 
all her cold-blooded plans for this absorbing 
love. She is full of perplexity, and her diffi- 
culties multiply. She enrages her proud uncle 
by refusing the offer of a rich man, and is sent 
home to her mother’s humble cottage once 
more, broken in heart, believing that the lover 
for whose sake she had given up so rauch is 
unworthy of her love, and finding that her 
sister Anna has eloped with a mysterious 
stranger, while her other sister, Rosa, is dying 
from the want of proper comforts at home. 
Perhaps_in the whole records of literature 
there could not be found a more powerful, 
pathetic, and truthful piece of word-painting 
than the description of Jessie’s journey from 
Ripworth Hall, and her arrival at her moth- 
er’s cottage. We will give the following ex- 
tract from this portion of the tale: 

“It was quite dark long before I reached Weston 
Cricket ; and when at length I rattled through its long 
street, every house, except one or two shops, was closed 
for the night. Then came the ivy-covered walls of the 
old Park, with ite overhanging trees looking gaunt in 
the star-light ; then the little gate; then the door of 
my home. 

“ The cab stopped, and I slowly got out. The deep 
blue sky glittered with innumerable stars; the frosty 
air was oppressive. There were the trees, the hedges, 
the bushes, that I remembered so well, standing with 
wintry aspect all round. There was the cottage, look- 
ing dark and unfriendly before me. No light in the 
windows, no gleam of lamp through the small fan-light 
over the door; all was cold, desolate, and still. The 
driver rapped loudly, and then swung his arms back- 
wards and forwards, and stamped his feet on the step 
before the hall door, muttering that he was half frozen. 
Admittance was gained at last. A thin, straight figure 
was seen dimly in the doorway. ‘Mamma! oh, mam. 
ma!’ I exclaimed, clasping my arms round her with a 
sudden burst of affection. Her face was cold, very 
cold: her kiss was cold, too. ‘Dear mamma, is there 
no light anywhere ?’ said I, as I advanced to the inte- 
rior in utter darkness. ‘Yes, we have one,’ answered 
my mother, ‘but I put it out, and had not time to 
light it, when the rap came to the door.’ It seemed to 
me that there was a tremor and quivering in my moth- 
er’s voice, We groped our way to the kitchen, and at 
last arrived there. No wonder mamma felt cold, for 
the fire in the grate consisted of a few burning cinders 
which emitted neither heat nor light, except within 
their own immediate vicinity. You could just see 
where the grate stood by the faint glare of the embers. 
Mamma struck a match, and there was a sulphurious 
smell, and a little round flame of blue light, which was 
applied to the wick of a thin, yellow tallow candle.” 

After her long stay amid the luxuries of 
Ripworth Hall, Jessie, of course, finds her home 
more wretched than ‘ever. This is'a very dark 
part of her history, illumined only by the 
noble conduct of some excellent persons, The 
kind farmers—the Webb's of Thorngrange, 
and their high-souled domestic, Maggie Bond, 
will long live in the reader's memory. Who, 
that ever read it, could forget the terrible 
burning of the farm house, and Maggie Bond’s 
heroic sacrifice ? 

Anna Keppleton’s mysterious elopement 
and Jessie’s search for her amid the dreary 
vastness of London, give a sensational zest 
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to the book. * Indeed, it/has been well said of 
this remarkable work, that'it has all the ex- 
citing interest of a highly sensational novel, 
without a shadow of unreality. Independently 
of its merits as a story, however, it has a deep- 
ly significant importance, as pointing out the 
misery endured by a clever, high-spirited 
young girl, at the idea of having no means of 
earning a respectable or profitable livelihood, 
except by marriage with some one she does 
not care about. Her vain longings to be in- 
dependent, and to help her poverty-stricken 
family, awoke in her heart thoughts concern- 
ing the injustice of the legal and social cus- 
toms that keep women in slavery, shutting 
them out from all professions that could ad- 
vance their position in life. Upon one occa- 
sion she reflects thus: 
“Thad already given away my heart—worthily or un- 

worthily, it did not signify; circumstances had pre- 
vented my marrying the person of my choice, and now 
I was to be doomed to a life of indigence and penury. 
It is true that I might sacrifice my own feelings and 
marry some man merely for a maintainance; but how 
would he value such a wife? Where is the man who 
would willingly accept the’‘hand of a woman who was 
ready to marry him merely to obtain food and raiment ? 
Out upon the delicacy of the woman who would prefer 
to sell herself to the first suitable parti presenting 
himself, in order that she might be fed and housed 


comfortably, to’ going forth, in purity and independ- ’ 


ence to work for her own living! We may cali the in- 
dependent woman, with asneer, ‘strong-minded ;’ but 
what shall we call the other?” 


And then, in reviewing at the-close of the 
book, her past life—her young dreams—she 
thus reflects: 


“ Happy child! I fancied wonderful things were in 
store for me; that, some how or other, I should yet 
carve out a brilliant fate for myself and my family. 
Nobody had then whispered to my innocent ears; 
‘ Littlé girl be tranquil; ambitidn is not for women— 
as they are born, so must-they die. Patient must thou 
wait for what may come to thee. Dare not to stretch 
out thy hand for aught!* My poor Ifttle fvolish heart 
burned with the flame that lights | ‘and men to 
deeds of renown; spreading itself wider and wider, 
adding to the glory of civilization, but which soon 
becomes extinguished in their sisters, leaving nothing 
but dead ashes anda dark void behindit. Advaneing 
in years and standing on the threshold of womanhood, 
I became aware of the startling fact, that a portionless 
girl in the rank of a gentle woman has only one chance 
of bettering her worldly condition, and that is, by a 
prosperous, fortunate marriage, There is no usein 
saying that th ngs are not so that areso. To speak 
openly on this subject may seem degrading to the sex 
which it is now the fashion to laud and flatter; (for 
the time has happily gone by when women were writ- 
ten of as ‘ devil's tools,’ and thought incapable of 
one high, noble feeling,) but am I not writing truth? 
*** We all, know how easy it is to bring up boys 
and girls to feel respect or contempt for anything. .. The 
Brahmin will die rathe: than taste of animal food, and 
up toa late period the Hindoo,widow went, in all faith, 
to burn herself on her husband’s funeral pile. Women 
who are urged into matrimony by the dread of con- 
tempt and the hope of gaining a position denied to 
their single sisters, cannot be expected to feel great 
love for the men they marry, and hence, perhaps the 
reason of so many ill-assorted unions. Is it not, 
then, for the interest of men, as well as women, that 
such a system so degrading and wretched for both 
shou'd be altered? The remedy is plain: let gentle- 
women find work and remuneration for it suitable to 
their station, which will render their position independ- 
ent of men—and let it not be imagined for a moment 
that such independence would make them cease to feel 
respect or affec ion for men. Everything that ennobles 
the mind expands the heart. As freedom elevates 
man, so it must elevate woman. The cultivation of 
intellect can never have an unwortby effect on the 
being that God has endowed with it. No woman 
would make a less affectionate wife or mother because 
the position of her sex would be dignified equally in 


to an illustrions example: 


that marriage could not have increased her dignity, or 
ber power was, (alsd! thet J stuf writs in the past 


Ptense !) as loving’and devoted a wife as could be found 
in all the dominions under herrule, Public position, 
power, glory, the sway of a mighty sceptre, never 
robbed husband or children of the affection due to 
them from the model wife and mother—the occupant 
of a throne.” 


We must be brief in our concluding re- 
marks; but if space permitted, we would wil- 
lingly give more extracts from this tale which 
so powerfully illustrates many of women’s 
grievances. The author is one of the purest 
and most christian advocates of women’s 
rights. who has ever written on the subject. 
It must be remembered that it is only within 
the last year or two that English literature 
touched upon the question at all. Miss Rob- 
ertson’s novels, nobly advocating the claims 
of women to fair-play, came out when no 
one else in Great Britain was thinking of 
the subject, except a féw social science 
reformers, who were considered eccentric. 
Her works succeeded each other rapidly in 
the pages of first-class magazines, from which 
they were republished immediately in the 
usual 8 vol. form. Her name never appeared 
on the title-page of any of uiem, and they 
were often supposed to be written by a male 
author. Others thought one or two of them 
were the productions of Mrs. Gaskell’s pen; 
but’ we do not think Mrs. Gaskell ever wrote 
any book at all equal in wit, humor, or deep 
insight into human nature to Miss Robertson’s 
works, “Myself and My Relatives” has 
been often likened to Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” and many jhave prophesied that 
it will live when most of the celebrated books 
of the present day have vanished into obliv- 
ion. To those who wish to convert an oppo- 
nent of woman’s rights, we recommend “‘ My- 
self and My Relatives” as the very best in- 
strument to employ. It has already won over 
humerous enemies to the cause. A dry essay 
or pamphlet is nothing to it; it contains all 
the philosophy and force of aygument that 
could be met with in the most profound ar- 
ticle of the Westminster Review. Set in a 
brilliant frame, and surrounded by gems that 
sparkle and allure the reader on, no one who 
reads the book will deny the genius of the 
author. It is not surprising that Miss Rob- 
ertson enlisted herself at once as an active 
worker in the movement that is now going on 
in England for the promotion of women’s 
rights. The young author who did not fear 
to risk profit and fame by advocating, in her 
books, what was considered an absurd ques- 
tion a year or two ago, was not likely to hang 
back when help was required of all willing 
hands—for alas! the willing hands were few. 
The witty and successful magazine writer, the 
clever novelest, became the able and practical 
helper in the woman’s rights’ work of peti- 
tioning Parliament and speaking in public for 
the good of her sex—revealing her name, at 
length, when she wished to set an example to 
others, and breaking, without hesitation, the 
conventional bonds that so closely bind the 
young ladies of what is called good society 
in England, and charming every one, where- 
ever she went to speak of women’s claims to 
justice, by her grace and beauty. In another 
article, we shall speak of her novels of “ Lit- 
tle Plaggs,” and “Society in a Garrison 
Town.” 
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Do not'let it be forgotten that Dr. Loring 





in the kingdom whoee position is so supremely exalted has announced that the Agrieultural College 





at Amherst, Mass., will receive young women 
cui Hath them banks ; 
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one point, however, I confess to a very strong 
opinion, viz: That inasmuch as these acts 
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BY EMILY FAITHFULL. 
—o— 


JuLy 18th, 1870. 

The event of the week, as far as the move- 
ment for women is concerned, has been the 
appearance of a very able book, by Mr. Shel- 
don Amos, a well-known London barrister, 
It is entitled “ Difference of Sex as a topic of 
Jurisprudence and Legislation.” Mr. Amos 
holds that political philosophers have hitherto 
begun at the wrong end, because they have 
ventured upon no broad conception of social 
organization, and enunciated no distinct com- 
prehensive themes of marriage and divorce. 
They have only brought to light particular in- 
juries, and sought their remedy, and accord- 
ingly, he proceeds “ to sketch out the linea- 
ments of a true human society, such as devel- 
oping and exercising to the full, all the latent 
possibilities of the race, will, the more nearly, 
if it is attained, elevate, mther than debase 
and corrupt every individual man and woman.” 
After reviewing the historical subordination of 
the one sex to the other, which was, he asserts, 
“ nothing else than a gross and arbitrary usurp- 
ation of power on the part of the physically 
strong over the physically weak,” he main- 
tains that the differences between men and 
women are due as much to social and politi- 
cal treatment as to structure; and while he 
acknowledges that the differences in them- 
selves are not an evil, he denies. that a uni- 
form and equal legislation will eradicate es- 
sential ones; on the contrary, they will be 
brought out in a far more effectual manner. 
Such differences are deep and subtle ; but ig- 
nor:nt people are apt to confuse the real and. 
unreal; and the great question of the day, is 
how to remoyg all the physical barriets which 
impede the free play upon each other of all 
oppositions of sex, whether due to disposition 
or competitive interest. Mr. Amos deals with 
the all important matter of marriage, as re- 
spects status, divorce and ownership. And in 
these chapters I do not pretend to think with 
him entirely. It is true, that he takes a very 
high idea of marriage, but he seems, on the 
whole, to think it could be secured without 
the interference of the State. I fear that the 
millenium must commence before we can do 
without it; and, in the meantime, I do not 
wish to realize the “ shock,” which Mr. Amos 
confesses might be the consequences of hastily 
dispensing with its present power. Under the 
heading of “ Special Legislation for Women,” 
a topic obtaining a greater hold every day 
upon the English public, and which you have 
already noticed in your columns, is very ably 
handled. The agitation, as far as women are 
concerned, seems to me best left in the hands 
of Mrs. Butler and her immediate associates, 
whose position qualifies them for forming an 
opinion and acting upon it. But I cannot with- 
hold my admiration forthe brave way they 
fearlessly faced this terrible question, and it is 
certainly owing to their efforts that the legis- 


~\\ ition complained of has not been extended 


to the civil population. Part of the question 
is surely a doctor’s province, and the doctors 
disagree on this as upon most subjects, and, 


are one-sided, and we add another io the long 
list of indignities to which women have been 
already subjected, women are right to resist 
them. But it requires the most careful treat- 
ment, and should be left to the wisest and 
most mature workers, and it is essential, mean- 
while, to do our adversaries justice: This is, I 
believe, an important element in every lasting 
success, and it is impossible to deny that on 
the other side are ranged both good and philan- 
thropic men. They may be mistaken, but 
their motives are above suspicion. We shall 
never, however, get right in this matter, until 
we accept Christ’s teaching, and own to one 
law for both men and women, and this is the 
last stronghold which the sex in power will 
abdicate, but sooner or later this will come ; 
and I believe the feur of being compelled to 
sacrifice a license which bad men have hith- 
erto claimed as a necessity, lies at the root of 
many @ hatred to the “ Woman’s Movement ;” 
for with increased knowledge will surely come 
the demand fora purer and better state of 
society than is around us at the present mo- 
ment. I hearda very powerful allusion to 
this in a sermon last Sunday morning from 
one of our ablest and most earnest preachers, 
the Rev. R. H. Harveis, of St. James’ Chapel, 
Westmoreland street. He was speaking of 
the false conceptions of marriage abroad in 
the world, how frequently, during the London 
season, you heard, in reference to a recent 
marriage, “ Well, he was so clever, and she 
was s0 rich!” Nota word about their loving 
one another, just as if that was the last point 
to consider. And how, he asked, could 
wonder at the revelations around us as lc 
as this state of things lasted ? ta 

Mr. Sheldon Amés is at his best when 4 

the political capacity of women; 
bE hb m for an extract OF 
After shows 
selves by isolated thinking, or brutalize them- 
selves by never-ending work, he observes : 

“ But there are additional grounds, both in the in- 
terests of woman themselves and of the whole commu- 
nity, why no arbitrary line should be drawn between 
the political capacities of men and women. Unless a 
woman learn, through personal moral trial what a 
nature of an ordinary citizen's public responsi 
there ie little likelihood of her attaining that 
political education which she needs, in order: 1. To 
stimulate men in the discharge of the duties cast upon 
them; 2%, to train up the coming generation to a 
grave and prevalent sense of their, civil vocation ; and, 
8, to secure peace and rest for herself amid the con- 
flicting waves of family anxieties and personal disap- 
pointments, in the only way in which any human being 
can secure them ; that is, in absorbing and self-sacri- 
ficing efforts for great and lasting human ends. * * * 

The consequences to the State of restricting the po- 
litical privileges of woman are even more pernicious 
and far-reaching than to the women themeelves in their 
personal capacity. Not-only are those questions, in 
which women have, and must have, an apparently or 
really opposite interest for men, likely to be neglected 
by a legislature elected wholly by men, but a large 
clase of questions of yearly increasing moment, spe- 
cially need all the light that the best men and women 
can jointly shed upon them. Politics is daily becom- 
ing 8 less coarse and cunning art, and its practice ts 
more and more determined by several scientific con- 
ceptions and habits, as well as irradiated by a novel 
class of complex sent‘ments and aspirations. Further- 
more, & class of interests is daily becoming a matter of 
more serious ideration—such as the administration 
of poor relief, pauper hospitals, criminal law amend- 


















men either enervate thems" 





them a certain freshness of sensibility, a practical ten- 
derness towards obscure and neglected members of 
the human family, an enlarged conception of a future 
comprehensiveness of relationship, reaching to all 
members of that family in all lande, such as women 
have universally exhibited in at least an equal degree 
with men, On all these grounds, the exclusion of wo- 
men form a share in practical political life—can never 
be justified in reason ; and if this is so, it only needs 
time and habit to make people so far familiar with the 
opposite conception to express itinaction. * * * 
There are many pressing questions of social order 
and progress, which men have become incompetent to 
gaze upon in their true colors, from the life-long habit 
of never discussing them in the presence of women. or 
having them discussed by women. The result is that 
vicious legislation, thus proceeding solely upon men's 
view of the matter, goes far to perpetuate itself. Bad 
laws are made, the sexes are driven more and more 
asunder ; and in the place of a high social unity being 
perfected through a development of true differences 
and oppositions, false or imaginary differences are in- 
tensified, and startling gaps are opened up in the mid- 
dle of the body politic, which nothing short of a 
wholesale sacrifice of the most cherished and antiqna- 
ted superstitions about the several functions of men 
and women, can ever close. The conclusion is, that 
it is for the highest and best interests of all—men and 
women alike—that upon every one of the urgent prob- 
lems of the day, whether presented in the family, the 
State, or the brotherhood of nations, the mind of both 
sexes, and not of one only, be equally turned. Neither 
sex can see truly, unless illuminated by the other; 
neither can feel truly, unless steadied and quickened by 
the reciprocating sympathy of the other. Where law 
obtrudes its presence, and affects to separate what is 
eternally joined together, artificial disunion forthwith 
takes the place of a living moral co-operation. Admit 
and encourage such meral co-operation to the full by 
law, by the elevation of “public opinion,” by the forma- 
tion, in private circles, of generous and intelligent sen- 
timents, and a new ereation will displace the grating 
memories of the effete and turbid old. The men of the 
future will be greater as men, the women as women, 
than the men and women of the past; while the true 
fields in which men and women, severally, can best la 
will manifest themselves with @ clearness to 
. tions of law-givers bear about as much 
cavern torchlight to the mid-day 


applet do 1 you will grudge the space 


otepied "yy Yong quotation, for it will 
‘prove a mine of’ wealth to all thoughtful 
workers in the woman question ; and I spe- 
cially value the distinctness with which Mr. 
Amos declares that essential differences be- 
tween men and women are what we mean to 
deepen, not to eradicate; for peuple are so apt 
to run away with the notien, that any one who 
wishes to extend the franchise, and to develop 
more fully the capacities of women, hopes 
eventually to turn them into men, or, at least, 
to enable them, as Mr. McGrigor Allan said on 
the 4th, at the Victoria Discussivn Society, to 
become “ poor, weak, ridiculous travesties of 
mén.” Whereas, it is our deep belief in the 
distinct powers of the sexes, and our sincere 
conviction of the absolute necessity for the 
exercise of both, which compels us to acknow- 
ledge that until we combine their action, even 
in reference to the state, we are working from 
a one-sided ‘point of view. Ow: opponents 
acknowledge that while the inafi provides the 
home, it is woman’s duty to regulate it. All 
we ask for is an.expansion of this; while men, 
as members of the commonwealth, assist in 
the maintenance, advancement, and defence 
of .the state, women ought to take their full 
share in the ordering and comforting of the 
same. 

Before I close this letter, I must say a word 
or two about one of our most indefatigable 
and self-denying workers, Maria Rye. She 
leaves England for Canada to-morrow, taking 
with her 120 children from Liverpool, Bristol, 
Chichester, Cheltenham, and Holborn work- 
houses. “I shall have with me,” she writes, 
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120 children, of whom 110 will be girls, some 
16 grown women, and 10 or 12 lads; for my 
work brings me into contact with some sad 
cases, to which it is impossible to refuse assist- 
ance.” And she gives, as an instance, the story 
of four children, three of whom sail with her. 
It is just this: A boy of 16, and a girl of 14, 
brother and sister, left fatherless and mother- 
less, keeping housegfor a younger brother of 
12 and a baby sister of four months! “I 
need not add,” she continues, “that all four 
are scarcely anything but bones and brave 
hearts, as they had no relation living who 
could help them in any way, and no friend, 
except a poor woman whose husband had once 
worked for their father.” 

Miss Rye gives an excellent account of the 
last corps of young emigrants she took out, 39 
having been apprenticed to respectable per- 
sons, and 11 adopted. 

In both private and official circles here, Miss 
Rye’s admirable scheme of juvenile emigra- 
tion is appreciated, and I shall close this let- 
ter with a remark made by Miss Nightingale 
to the President of the British and Colonial 
Emigration Fund. She sent last week a £5 
note, observing, “ Small as the sum is, I think 
it is more like casting one’s mite into the Tem- 
ple, to help people to help themselves, than 
99 out of the 100 charities; and I wish that at 
this time nearly all people’s charity flowed 
this way.” 





LETTER FROM LONDON. 


oe 


BY REBECCA MOORE. 
A VISIT FROM A FRIEND. 

I have just had the pleasure of a call from 
Mrs. W. E. Doggett, whose name-is familiar 
to the readers of the Revotvution. I am sorry 
to have missed seeing her.at. home, in Man- 
chester, where she has lately been, but count 
myself fortunate in having met her here. 
Mrs. Doggett is in the midst of her old world 
travels, and after some further rambles in 
European countries, she intends, with her 
husband and son, to visit the East, before 
returning to America a year hence. A pilgrim- 
age from Chicago to Jerusalem, with a mind 
open to the lessons of the ages, made vivid in 
the present life of all the intervening nations, 
must indeed be a deep and enriching expe- 
rience, and give an insight into human history 
which no pen can paint, and no written record 

‘so completely verify. Mrs. Doggett seems 
well able to avail herself of these advantages, 
and carries with her those warm sympathies 
which quicken the mental power of seeing 
into the life of things. She and her husband 
were to go to Oxford this week, and after- 
wards to Paris, on their way to Switzerland. 
Mrs. Doggett’s visit was to Madame Badichau, 
at whose house I am staying, as well as to my- 
self; but Mme. B. is, just now, out of town. 

* Mrs. Doggett was anxious to enlist our sym- 

pathies on behalf of the Convention to be held 
in New York, in October, upon the Women’s 

Suffrage question, and gave us Mrs. P. W. 

Davis’ message respecting it. English sym- 

pathies are not wanting to the Women’s Suf- 
frage cause; buthe amount of help we can 
give to one another, across the water, is not 
limited by distance so much as by the differ- 
ence in our position and methods of working. 

This difference is the natural result of the 

circumstances of each country, and the spe- 
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cial character and idiosyncracy of each nation, 
and not less of the social and political state of 
our several countries. With the same ends in 
view, we must work with totally different 
means, because the material we have to deal 
with, and the facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding us, are totally diverse. Our stand- 
points, also, are different, and though our aims 
may be the same, our work must differ both 
in kind and in degrees 

But this does not hinder us from according 
honor to whom honor is due in America. The 
signs of the times now seem to prognosticate 
the success of our cause in your country before 
it is possible here. Most warmly do we wish 
you good speed in the work, feeling, as we do, 
that the progress of the whole human family 
will be promoted by that success. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY BILL. 


The fate of this bill is still uncertain. In 
two successive sessions it passed the three 
readings in the House of Commons, with large 
majorities. It was rejected by the Lords last 
year, and it is now condemned by them toa 
special committee, from which jt will probably 
emerge deprived of some of its most: valuable 
provisions. An excellent article has just ap- 
peared in the Hcho, a London evening paper 
of: very wide circulation, contrasting the Lords’ 
treatment of this most needful measure with 
that adopted by the legal authorities in your 
country on the same question. An epitome 
of the law for married women in New York 
is given, and its practical workings com- 
mended, in contrast to the cruel perversion of 
justice legalized in England. 

To meet, if possible, the exigencies of the 
present crisis in the fate of the bill, a petition 
has been presented to the Lords from the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee, for amending the 
law with respect to the property of married 
women, praying for the total repeal of the 
common law of England on this subject, as 
being both unjust in principle and injurious 
in practice. The petitioners reply briefly, but 
lucidly, to the several objections that have 
been urged against this change in the law, and 
point out the immediate need for it as a mea- 
sure of justice and humanity. 





“ DirFERENCE OF SEx 48 A TOPIC OF JURIS- 
PRUDENCE AND LEGISLATION.” London: 
Longman, Green & Co. 


This is the title of a most valuable and im- 
portant work, which has just appeared, by 
Sheldon Amos, M. A., Professor of Jurispru- 
dence at University College, London. 

It is obvious that this question of the legal 
disabilities of women lies at the root of all the 
difficulties which we propose to begin to rem- 
edy by means of women’s suffrage. Space 
will not permit me to give more than a brief 
summary of Professor Amos’ little work. It 
consists of four chapters, besides the introduc- 
tion and conclusion, viz. : 


SociaL ORGANIZATION, 

MARRIAGE. 

SPEcIAL LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN. 
Po.iticaL Capaciry or WoMEN. 

Its arguments are clear and unanswerable, 
and it will prove an indispensable text-book 
to lecturers and writers on this subject. The 
author truly says: “The injurious effects of 
shutting out women from large regions of 
interest have told quite as heavily upon men 
as upon women themselves. There are many 
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pressing questions of social order and progress 
which men have become incompetent to gaze 
upon in their true colors, from the life-long 
habit of never discussing them in the presence 
of women. The result is, that vicious legisla- 
tion, thus proceeding solely upon man’s view 
of the matter, goes far to perpetuate itself.” 

This fact has been brought home to us in 
England, very closely of late, by the one-sided 
as well as most unwise legislation of our gov- 
ernment with regard to prostitution. I can 
only quote a few of the last sentences of Prof. 
Amos’ treatise, which will commend itself to 
all thinking minds as a most precious contri- 
bution to the “ tables of the law :” 

“The conclusion is, that it is for the highest 
and best interests of all—men and womcn 
alike—that upon every one of the urgent 
problems of the day, whether presented in the 
family, the state, or the brotherhood of na- 
tions, the mind of both sexes, and not of one 
only, be truly turned. Neither sex can see 
truly unless illuminated by the supplementary 
light contributed by the other; neither can 
feel truly unless quickened and steadied by 
the reciprocating sympathy of the other. 
Where law obtrudes its pressure, and affects 
to separate what is eternally joined together, 
artificial disunion forthwith takes the place 
of a living moral co-operation. Admit and 
encourage such moral co-operation to the full 
by law, by the elevation of public opinion, by 
the formation, in private circles, of generous 
and intelligent sentiments, and a new creation 
will displace the grating memories of the 
effete and turbid old. The men of the future 
will be greater as men, the women as women, 
than the men and women of the past; while 
the true fields in which men and women sev- 
erally can, most ably, usefully and happily, 
labor, will manifest themselves with a clear 
ness to which the definitions of lawgivers bear 
about as much resemblance as the cavern 
torchlight to the mid-day sun.” 


ROYALTY IN LONDON. 


The queen and her children have been 
remarkably active in London during these 
latter weeks of the season. A day or two 
after I came to.town, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales laid the foundation-stone of a church 
for the deaf and dumb—tie first for their use 
in London. Hitherto religious services foi 
the “silent people” have been held every 
Sunday at the Polytechnic Institution, but 
henceforth they will have a local habitation 
of their own at St. Saviour’s, Oxford street. 

A few days since I met the royal carriages 
conveying the Queen and the Princesses 
Louise and Beatrice to the Workmen’s Inter- 
national, Exhibition, to enjoy a private view 
before the opening for the general public, 
which is to take place next week. The Coun- 
cil of this exhibition, which is in the great 
Agricultural Hall, invited the co-operation of 
the Society for the Employment of Women 
to obtain good specimens of women’s work, 
and sent similar notices to all our institutions 
for promoting the special training of women. 
Specimens in engraving, wood-carving, glass- 
engraving and cutting, designing, illuminating, 
etc., are placed there beside similar work by 
men. ; 

The Prince of Wales and the Princess Louise 
have just opened the Thames Embankment, 
that splendid new roadway, reclaimed from 
the mudbanks of the riverside. This is one 
of the greatest improvements of Modern Lor- 
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don. The broad and beautiful drive by the 
river brings into view the chief features of the 
metropolis, from the Tower of London and St. 
Paul’s to the Houses of Parliament, the new 
seven-partitioned. Hospital of St. Thomas, and 
the old Archiepiscopal Palace of Lambeth. 
But the practical value of this noble piece of 
engineering, in affording space and increased 
means for health and recreation, in the midst 
of the crowded city, is a still more important 
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Setters trom Friends. 








TO THE GIRLS. 


—_——— 


BY LIZZIE M. BOYNTON. 


—_——— 


Des Monves, Tow. 
_ Dear Revotvrion :—Through your col- 


feature of the Victoria Embankment. 


PARLIAMENTARY ACHIEVEMENTS. 


The close of this session of Parliament will 
witness the addition to our statute book of 
two pieces of legislation, the greatness and 
value of which have rarely been equaled. I 
refer to the Elementary Education Bill for 
England, and the Land Bill for Ireland, which 
are now passing through their final stages. 
The future of both countries will be largely 
and beneficially affected by these measures, 
and though neither bill is as complete as it 
might be, and both will, no doubt, be consider- 
ably amended by our grandchildren, they are 
good first fruits of our“ People’s Parliament.” 
Politics are truly said to'be a series of com- 
promises, and Mr. Gladstone is a statesman of 
the compromising type. He does justice of 
necessity, as it were, when state craft fails. 
We must give him what credit is his due for 
safely piloting through the parliamentary 
rocks and quicksands the two great bills of the 


session. 








FASHIONS ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


umns, I wish this morning to send a thought 
to my “ girl friends.” During the past month 
I have been in this “ Beautiful Land” of Iowa, 
this progressive young “ commonwealth,” 
which has already become the “Mecca” of the 
liberty-loving and energetic men of the west. 
Here, where everybody is either a “ Judge” 
or a “ General,” I have been listening to free, 
unprejudiced argument for and against 
woman suffrage, and the result of my lis- 
tening is this: “Girls, all womanhood is 
now in the crucible of public opinion. The 
thinkers of the world are criticising woman- 
hood and woman’s work in the world, as 
never before. We are even now being 
weighed in the balance. Oh! let.us walk so 
royally, let us endeavor to so unite an earnest 
purpose with the most complete womanhood 
that it -will be utterly impossible for any 
manly critic to trace, on the horizon of our 
future, “mene, mene, tekel upharsin.” 

The pon-honor, sober fact is just this: If 
you expect to appear before the public as an 
advocate of woman suffrage, you ought to be 
(so say the critics,) beautiful, graceful, witty, 
logical, accomplished, an excellent house- 
keeper, a good nurse, dressmaker, milliner, 


The following description of a couple, on | @nd married, with at least six children. In 
their wedding day, in 1770, is amusing and | fact, we must b¢ the “ angels” we have been 


interesting : 


called. And just now, while speaking of 


To begin with the lady. Her locks were | angels, when your gentlemen friends of the 
strained upward over an immense cushion, | 0pposition advise you to remain angels, tell 
that sat like an incubus on her head, and plas- | them frankly just how lonely it is, and that 
tered over with pomatum, and then sprinkled | since we are obliged to dwell on the earth a 
with a shower of white powder. The height | little longer, we would prefer to be women 
of this tower was somewhat over a foot. One | and be loved by, and the equals of men. 
single white rosebud lay on its top, like an| Yes, just now there is a great.deal expected 
eagle on a haystack. Over her neck and bo- | of us. Let us endeavor faithfully and ear- 
som was folded a lace handkerchief, fastened | nestly to attain to the highest culture and wo- 
in front with a bosom-pin, rather larger than | manhood. Not as deggars, asking for a boon, 
a copper cent, containing her grandfather's | will we receive the suffrage, but as Napoleon 
miniature set in virgin gold. Her airy form | the First, sel/-crowned—royal in womanliness, 
was braced up in a satin dress, the sleeves as | regally claiming the insignia of our human- 
tight as the natural skin of the arm, with a | #y—the right of self-government, as respon- 
waist formed by a bodice worn outside, | sible beings before the law, human and divine. 
whence the skirt flowed off,and was distended | And first let us reign by courtesy., When I 


at the top of an ample hoop. Shoes of white 


kid, with peaked toes, and heels of two or | rare) yield her seat in the street car or ferry 
three inches’ elevation, inclosed her feet, and | boat to an aged man, then I recognize a born 


glittered with spangles as her little pedal | princess, and crown her a true’ woman. | tion. 


When I see a young girl, thoughtful for other 


Now for the swain. His hair was sleeked | women, for poor women and aged women ; 
back, and plentifully befloured,while his queue | when I notice robust sixteen yield the dry 
projected like a handle to a:skillet. , His coat | crossing to “trembling sixty,” I am proud of 

DON: nk. 


was & sky-bive silk, lined: with yellow;. bis, girlhood, And w. 
long vest of white satin, embroidered with | we are not 


I ™ 
t of 






see @ young woman (and alas! the sight is 


gold lace; his breeches of the same material, 









beautiful winged life—veritable goddesses of 
liberty and truth. Not with the clashing of 
arms will we secure our inheritance, but by 
fare against men, will do it, we greatly fear 
the power of womanhood alone,—that woman- 
hood interpreting to the world our humanity. 





LETTER FROM FATHER HYACINTHE. 


_— 


The following letter been sent us by @ 
friend in Syracuse; and we gladly .comply 
with his request to give it place in Tae Rev- 
OLUTION : 


To Dr. J. N. Oadieux, Corresponding Secretary 
of the French Temperance and Educational 
Society of Syracuse, N. Y., America : 


Sir: Iam deeply sensible of the honor done me by 
La Societe Francaise de Temperance et d’Education de 
Syracuse, in making me an honorary member, and 
although en voyage I hasten to send yon my acceptance, 
together with my thanks. 

The same blood, the same language, the same reli- 
gion, unite me more intimately to you across that 
ocean which I have traversed, to visit the great Cos- 
mopolitan Republic. How proud, how happy I am of 
every intelligent, honest and generous effort made by 
my compatriots in the common work of civilization 
and Christian progress which seems to be reserved to 
that new continent ! 

Temperance, in substituting for the enjoyments of 
senses which degrade man, the enjoyments of the mind, 
the heart and the soul which elevate him, is one of the 
most essential features in the matter of education, and if 
education was widely, nay, universally, diffused, it 
would have the power to create a new humanity, and 
almost as superior to the present humanity as the lat- 
ter is to barbarism. 

Please accept, Monsieur, for you and the members of 
your honorable Society, with the expression of my 
gratitude, that of my sentiments of brotherhood and 
devotedness. 

Munich, May 16th, 1870. HYACINTHE LOYSON. 





Bow 4 Woman KEEpPs 4 Spear it is 
keep rota ‘put the fact is, they are the only 
SS ee A wife. keeps a 

usband’s secret incomparably safer than he 
does hers. We calculate that there is one 
drunken wife to about four hundred and nine- 


ty-nine drunken husbands. In gambling, . 


tiousness, lying, cheating, hy ’ 
covetousness, there is pretty much the same 
proportion. Yet of the four hundred and 
ninety-nine wives, four hundred ‘conceal, 
cover up, silently endure the terrible secret ; 
while the one husband mourns over his wife’s 
reap in the study of his tor, and to the 
ear of his friend, and probably complains of it 
to a court of law. It is the same between 
brother and sister. The secrets a woman 
talks about are of the kind that are unimpor- 
tant and mostly agreeable to her. But of se- 
rious secrets she is reticent as the grave. That 
Siaheechten, allaheenciath exnsicbeed tetepen 
of 7 uno ’ 
ne had run for a great deal of observa- 

— Advocate, 

We could keep the above fact a secret, but 
we think it best that one so important, and, we 
fear, so little known, should be allowed to leak 
out, and we thank whoever wrote it for 
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| and tied at the knee with pink ribbons. [by courtesy 8. This great homo-. sd ' as 

| White silk stockings and with laces | geneous nation miay be woo’d to a higher| The brave Hindoo widow, who married Mr. 

h and ties of the same hue, completed the habil- | civilization. Let us not despise the day of | Moroba Canoba, has received thousands of 
iments of his nether limbs. Lace ruffles clus- | little things now, during these perfect days ; | rupee’s worth of presents, and it is proposed 


tered around his wrist, and a portentious frill, | let us dethrone the tyrant, “ Selfishness,” and 
worked in correspondence, and bearing the | enthrone the angel of thoughtfulness. 


miniature of his beloved, finished his truly| The present days are peculiar—‘ 


genteel appearance. 


growing days, days of poising for flight.” 
Throughout our land, in happy homes, are 


Rosa BonnEvr has, it is said, over one | developing the women of the future. What 


hundred animals on her little farm. 





shall we evoke from the chrysalis? Ah! a 











to start a general fund for the endowment of 
widows who wish to marry again. This is 
rather hard upon Hindoo spinsters. 
—SSEeye 
A Hxxpoo proverb says: “Strike not, even 
with a flower, a wife, though she has a thou- 
sand faults.” 




















“Ghildren’s Corner, 


THE LITTLE BROWN SHED. 
BY AMELIA E. DALEY. 


Tt was only a little brown seed, that the 
autumn wind had blown to the widow’s gar- 
den. It lay close to her doorstep, and before 
long the loose earth blew over it. 

The widow was very poor. She tried to 
support herself and her lame daughter. She 
used to plant a few common flowers in her 
garden, for her daughter to look at, but she 
could not bestow much time upon their culti- 
vation. On summer days her daughter would 
sit by the window, and look at the morning 
glories and the scarlet beans that climbed over 
the fence—at the grass pinks and the pansies 
that grew in one corner. In autumn she 
would watch the marigolds and the “ youth in 
old age”—flowers that grow to be large, as 
little children grow to be men and women. 
While daylight lasted her pale face was al- 
ways to be geen at the window. She had 
never walked ; her hands were almost useless, 
but she always seemed happy. 

The village children loved her, and brought 
her flowers, the earliest and the latest that 
bloomed. In return she told them stories that 
she said the flowers made her think of. She 
knew the name of every bird that flitted past 
the window or hopped in the garden, seeking 
food. She could tell by the sky what the 
weather was going to be; she knew the time 
when every tree blossomed, and when every 
wild flower was most abundant. 

The little brown seed was so very small that 
the lame girl did not see it, neither did the 
hungry sparrow that hopped on the door-step. 
It lay where it had fallen, and when winter 
came it was snug and warm under the snow. 

Early one spring morning, as the widow 
was sweeping her door-step, she saw some- 
thing green peeping above the soil at its side. 
She thought it was a weed, and was going to 
pull it up, but her daughter, who sat by the 
window, said : 

“Oh, no, mother! please let it grow. If it 
is only a weed, its leaves will be green and 
beautiful.” 

Summer passed by. The “weed ” grew 
taller and taller. It was very graceful and 
was very unlike any other weed that the 
widow and her daughter had before seen. 
When summer flowers were gone, and the 
marigolds and the “ youth in old age” were in 
bloom again, the weed threw out long, slender 
branches, which in time became buds. The 
buds opened, and soon the weed was crowned 
with drooping branches of scarlet. Before 
many days it was one mass of scarlet. Oh! 
how that brilliant flower beautified the 
widow's garden! 

One day several children were gathered 
about the lame girl. It was a warm after- 
noon; so her chair had been drawn to the 
open door. The sun shone on the scarlet 
flower. The children made many exclama- 
tions of delight, and the widow’s daughter 
smiled to hear them. 

“T wonder how it came here!” cried one 
child. 

“ E think I can tell you,” replied the widow’s 
daughter. “ Many seeds are so small and light 
that they can be carried about by the wind. 
I think the seed of this plant was brought here 
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‘in that way. It must have been very small. 
Perhaps it was blown from a beautiful garden, 
full of rare flowers.; Just think ; so tiny a seed 
for so wonderful.a flower. Do you know what 
it makes me think of? It makes me think of 
&@ man whom I saw a few days ago.. He was 
travel-stained; and worn, and poor. He sat 
down to rest, on a log near.our gate. While 
he sat there, a little girl went by. She had 
been to the spr:ag for water, and had her little, 
tin pail in her hand. When she saw the weary 
man, she stopped, and said : 

“* Don’t you want some water, sir?’ 

“He held out his hand, and she gave him 
the pail, saying: 

“* Drink all you want. The spring is near.’ 

“When the man stopped drinking, she took 
a little red-cheeked apple from her pocket, and 
gave it to him with a smile. Then she ran 
back to the spring for more water. The man 
looked after her, and said in a low voice: 
‘God bless you.’ 

“Then he rose, and went away with a more 
cheerful face, and I heard him say: 

“*T won't be discouraged yet.’ ” 

“How does the flower make you think of 
that ?” asked one of the children. 

“The child’s kind action was as small 
among actions, as is the seed of this flower 
among seeds. The child, perhaps, does not 
remember it. It was done as easily as the seed 
was wafted here by the wind; yet it came from 
as loving a heart, and love for the sorrowing 
and the poor is born in heaven. One thing 
more—do you think this flower would look so 
beautiful if it were surrounded by other as 
beautiful flowers?” 

“No,” said the eldest of the children. “I 
see what you mean. That little action was a 
great deal to the poor, weary man ;—just as 
much as this beautiful flower is to your gar- 
den.” 

So, the little brown seed, wafted by the 
wind to a desolate place, taught the widow’s 
daughter and the children a lesson for life. 





About Women, 


A Woman’s Board of Missions has just 
been organized in New Haven. 


Mrs. GREATOREX was sojourning when last 
heard from in Nuremberg. 


A new Woman's Rights journal entitled 
Der Frauen Anwalt, (Women’s Advocate) has 
appeared in Berlin, Prussia. 

A couple of Des Moines (Iowa) girls have 
invented and patented a washing and cooking 
boiler. 

Miss Paynter, a young lady from Wales, 
preached in the Welsh Baptist Church of 
Utica on a recent Sunday. 

Eighty young ladies trained in the Queen’s 
Institute, Dublin, are now employed in the 
various English telegraphic offices. — 

Matilda Heron has lost all her property by 
misfortune; and is obliged to return to the 
stage. 

Lity M. Spencer is painting four por- 
traits of members of the families of Comp- 
troller Connelly and Surrogate Hutchings. 

In Queen Victoria’s crown there are 1368 
brilliant diamonds, 1278 rose diamonds, and 
147 table diamonds, 1 large ruby, 17 sapphires, 
11 emeralds, 4.small rubies, and 277 pearls—a 
Mtotal of 2186 precious stones. 
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~ The wife of Prince Hohenzollern is said to 
be the handsomest blonde among the Prin- 
cesses of Germany, She is a daughter of ex- 
King*’Ferdinand of: Portugal. 

Miss 8. F. Tobie, of this city, now connect- 
ed with the Gorham Seminary, has sent in her 
resignation, in order to take a position offered 
her in Westfield Normal School. 


“T shall be at home next Sunday night,” a 
young lady said, as she followed her beau to 
the door, who seemed to be wavering in his 
attachment. “ So shall I,” was the reply. 


Many ladies of New York have engaged in 
what is well called “The Flower Charity,” 
the distribution of fruits and flowers and books 
among the hospitals, and especially at Belle- 
vue and Blackwell's Island. 

Goop ror Susan.— The story goes that 
Horace Bemis, in his discussions with Miss 
Anthony, remarked that “ he had never heard 
of a man having seven devils cast out of him.” 
To which she replied, “No, they are not cast 
out yet, I believe.” Horace wilted. 

Miss Laura C. Redden, known to the liter- 
ary world under her nom de plume of “Howard 
Glydon,” is entirely deaf, and practically a 
mute, but writes very pleasant letters and 
sketches for the newspapers, and takes the 
world cheerily—more so, perhaps, than if she 
could hear all that is said. 

CHARLES READE’s new novel has a frontis- 
piece representing a young man seated very 
close to a very pretty girl, and when we look 
at this picture, and are told by the title-page to 
“Put Yourself in His Place,” we feel most 
deucedly like taking the advice. — Louisville 
Journal. 


Epmonra Lewis, the colored sculptress, 
who boasts that she was born in a wigwam, 
is at Rome, and is engaged on a copy of her 
Madonna, in marble, for the young Marquis 
of Bute, the millionaire, who lately became a 
convert to Catholicism, and is spending his 
zeal and his money in church paintings and 
statues. 








We advocate any measure that extends wo- 
man’s usefulness, and gives her new opportu- 
nities for earning her own livelihood. The mis- 
fortune of women is that they are crowded 
out of a hundred employments in which they 
might engage with advantage to themselves 
and the country. “We owe women the chance 
to work. Why should she be confined to the 
needle ? Throw down the barriers, and let her 
have a chance to do everything that she can. 
The basis of woman’s rights is the right to 
work.”—John Russell Young. 


The rights of woman rest upon precisely 
the same foundation as the rights of man. 
The logic of Democracy and the logic of 
events join hands, and it-seems to me that our 
chief work is to press upon the minds of all 
thinking men and women, constantly and per- 
sistently, the inevitable alternative of renoun- 
cing the very principles of Free Government, 
altogether, or else the acceptance of that 
principle in the whole length and breadth of 
its application to all citizens regardless of 
race, color, or sex. It was a logic similar to 
this which gave the Abolitionists their power, 
and finally crowned their labors with trinmph 
in spite of all the arguments which could be 
mustered, founded upon the predicted mischief 
of giving freedom to the bondman.—G. W. 
Julian. 
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the sphere of civil reeognition and control, we 


the Crispins are now acting toward the Chi- 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST 11, 1870. 


THE SOCIAL EVIL. 
vlnaan 

It is with an indignation difficult to be ex- 
pressed that we refer to the introduction into 
the American city of St. Louis of the French 
system of registering fallen women. 

We are not in possession of all the facts 
concerning the experiment by which a smaller 
Paris is aping a larger one; but the funda- 
mental feature of the case is the opening of a 
ledger by the police authorities in St. Louis, in 
which are recorded the names, nativities, ages 
and other necessary particulars for the identi- 
fication of the prostitutes of that Sodom. The 
list is as yet but partially completed. Per- 
sons who know the topography of the city 
will understand us when we mention that the 
registration already includes all such women 
residing north of Chouteauavenue. The list 
has reached between six and seven hundred 
names, and will probably go up to a thousand. 

With unreserved condemnation, we aver that 
this book reflects as much shame on the men 
who are writing it as on the women who are 
written in it. 

The most horrible of trades is prostitution. 
It is a devil’s business in which women and 
men are equal partners, and from which they 
should reap an equal measure of guilt and 
condemnation. If a woman falls, she falls 
because she is dragged down by aman. Wo- 
man’s merchandise of her body—by which she 
makes a market of herself in the sheets—is 
impossible without man’s complicity in the 
hellish larsain. God never ordained two 
codes of morality—one for woman and the 
other for man. The same judgment is visited 
by the Divine Judge impartially upon each of 
the two participants in the sins of the sexes. 
He who is no respecter of. persons holds 
both males and females to an equal and awful 
accountability for their mutual and infernal 
crime. 

But what says thecity of St. Louis to this 
just equality of guilt and penalty? It 
says: “We are a man’s government. The 
power is all in the hands of our own sex. 
Let us therefore make a public record which 
shall affix the shame of prostitution wholly 
on women, and remove it wholly from men.” 
This is the meaning of the ledger opened by 
the Board of Health of St. Louis. 

Now, in the name of all that is just and 
equal, we maintain that there is only one way” 
in which a government of men (if they are 
gentlemen) can find a decent pretext for keep- 
ing a public record of prostitutes; and that is, 
by adding to it a similar record of paramours. 
If the police must register the women, let 
them also fegister the men. Prostitution is 
committed on the basis of a business contract ; 
and if one party thereto must give legal notice 
to the authorities, let the other do the same. 
Let impartial justice be dealt to both accom- 
plices in a common crime. as 

With the great question whether the social 
evil should be regulated by the government at 











all, or whether it more properly lies beyond 





do not now deal, for this is not the question 
in St. Louis. The government of that city has 
assumed the right to institute a municipal su- 
pervision of this crime. For the sake of the 
argument, we may grant that this is a rightful 
assumption of power. But if, in the exercise 
of this prerogative, the city government deals 
out, for the same offence, less punishment to 
men than to women; if, for the same act, it 
exposes women to shame, while it screens 
men from detection; then we denounce such a 
government as guilty of an outrage against 
justice— yea, such a mockery of equity as 
should excite the scorn of all pure women, 
and all good men. 

If St. Louis or any other city has any right 
to regulate the social evil, we demand that it 
shall lay its governmental hand with equal 
weight on men and women. The needful 
process to effect this even-handed justice is 
simple and practicable. If every house of 
prostitution is to be known to the police, and if 
every woman residing in it is to be registered 
in the official list, then let a policeman stand at 
the door, and take the name, residence and occu- 
pation (under oath) of every man who enters ; 
and let every man who, on entering, shall 
shall swear falsely, be tried for perjury, and 
suffer the customary penalty for. that crime. 
The only just system of governmental control 
of the social evil—the only one which can be 
made consistent with itself, which can have 
any pretext for existence, or which can be 
anything else than a tyrannous fraud—is one 
which will record in the St. Louis ledger the 
names of the men, as well as of the women, 
who thus commit the unpardonable sin against 
society. : 

We make this amendment to the St. Lou’ 
plan, and have faith to believe that the plan, 
as amended, would prove a very short method 
for putting out a fire of hell which the pub- 
lic authorities seem to be kindling afresh in 
that city. 





OUR CELESTIAL VISITANTS. 

It somewhat surprises us that, in the multi- 
tudinous dissertations with which the news- 
papers now are teeming on the Chinese 
question, so few writers have alluded to the 
cognate topic of the employment of women. 
The one great foreigner who is now seeking 
entrance into all profitable trades and pur- 
suits is woman. She has hitherto been an 
alien to them all—barred out by an exclusion 
which, in ten thousand cases, has starved her 
in her widowhood, and reduced her to a so- 
cial condition of subserviency and wretched- 
ness. All vocations are open to men—only a 
few to women. Accurdingly, all women de- 
pending on their daily-labor for their daily 
bread have been driven, by sheer necessity, 
into these few avenues—restrained from seek- 
ing others because these prescribed few have 
been supposed to be the only proper paths 
wherein fair, dainty and womanly feet could 
becomingly walk toward work and wages. 
Whenever woman has ventured into some 
new opening of business, to learn some new 
trade, to make her hand dextrous in the 
manufacture of some new fabric, she has 
been cried out against by the whole chorus of 
male mechanics and artisans, alleging, like 
Demetrius the silversmith, that their “t 
was in danger. Men in every department 
trade have acted toward women exactly as 





nese. We well remember what a clamor was 
raised by the general guild of printers against 
the admission of women to the printer's 
trade. And yet if woman can do any one 
thing particularly well, it is type-setting. But 
the advent of woman as a compositor was 
like the advent of a John Chinaman as a shoe- 
maker: she was met with insults and bluffs; 
she was told that she was diminishing the 
wages of men—yes, of her father, her hus- 
band, her brother; she was chidden home 
again to her needle; she was informed that 
the art of setting type belonged to men alone, 
and that women had no right to learn it, to 
practice it, or to earn money by it. But 
being persevering as a Chinaman (and the 
Chinaman is the woman of mankind!) she 
gently forced her way against her Massachu- 
setts of opposition, and outwitted her North 
Adams of prejudice. Nevertheless, her bat- 
tle, like the Chinaman’s, is as yet only a par- 
tial victory. She needs, like the North 
Adamite man, the sympathy of all true hearts 
in behalf of her necessities, her struggles, 
and her rights. Every step of progress made 
by any toiler is a step made by all toilers. 
Any demonstration in favor of the rights of 
any human being is an equal demonstration 
in favor of the rights of all human beings. 
We have ever been proud of the sympathy 
which Americans have shown to our own 
ignorant and needy Irish, by allowing them 
to come to our shores, and to find here a ca- 
reer of usefulness and an opportunity for 
fortune. Our whole hearts went out in inter- 
est and anxiety for the progress of the anti- 
slavery movement, shedding as it dida ray 


of hope on the despised and lowly negro of 


the plantation. We feel equally interested 
in the spectacle of American magnanimity 
toward the Chinese who have come among 
us for a breath of our fresh air of freedom. 
We see, in all these instances of slow but sure 
justice to a wronged working class, a prophecy 
of the time when woman, too, now indus- 
trially lower than the Irish, lower than the 
Negro, lower than the Chinaman, shall be 
allowed to pursue any trade which her cunning 
hands can learn, and to receive her wages un- 
challenged by any trades-unions of selfish men. 
We are just as much ashamed of any Crispin 
who throws an obstacle in the way of Chi- 
nese mechanics as we are of any man who 
throws an obstacle in the way of female 
printers. The interests of women are bound 
up with the interests of all other oppressed 
classes. In the present crisis of one of these 
classes, let every patriot stand by the rights 
of the Chinese, for, in so doing, he is indi- 
rectly helping the cause of his own mother, 
his own daughter, his own wife, 
eee 
. MICHIGAN MEDICAL MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


—_——_ 


We think our good and great neighbor, the 
Independent, wastes a little too much powder 
in giving nearly a column of editorial to 
celebrating the admission of women to the 
medical department of Michigan University. 
This institution has, we think, been unneces- 
sarily praised for its progressiveness. We do 
not know of an instance in which it has led 
in any of the great advances that have been 
made. It surely has not led in the woman 
movement. Women have been admitted already 
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to many of the best medical colleges in the 


United States. In Chicago all the medical 
colleges have opened wide their doors to lady 
students. The medical was the very first of 
the learned professions to open to women, 
or rather, the very first into which they con- 
quered a way. And after the point had been 
conceded, even in Philadelphia hospitals and 
our own conservative Bellevue, the Michi- 
gan University medical professors were too 
regardful of the refinement and modesty of 
their gentlemen students to admit ladies to 
the lectures. And now they come lumbering 
along behind with a set of duplicate lectures 
where women may come in, after a fashion, 
at the second table, and we thank them for 
“this little bit of string.” But we cannot 
throw up our hats and cheer lustily. These 
medical professors had to be dragged at the tail 
of the car—dragged by public sentiment and 
by the other department of their own great in- 
stitution. We are glad to see that. they resign 
themselves to the will of Providence—to the 
inevitable. But they are almost too late and 
too reluctant for heroes. 





HARD TO PLEASE. 
a oe 
The Citizen and Round Table says : 

The poor old Revo.vurion is on its last limbs ; nothing 
feminine has grosser continnations in this country. 
We predicted this fate last week when we announced 
the painful fact that it was growing sensible; but the 
end is coming faster than we expected, Its downward 
career is one of absolute fatuity. In its leading edi- 
torial of the last number, it actually said that ‘men 
were not naturally unjust.” Here is an admission, a 
very death-blow to the entire woman's rights move- 
ment. If menare not tyrants, brutes, and oppressors, 
whose principal delight is too trample on their wives, 
and dance on the prostrate bodies of their daughters, 
what ie the mission of the RevoLuTion ? 


We should be very glad, indeed, to please 
our friend, but if nothing but abuse and war- 
fare against men will do it, we greatly fear he 
will have to be disappointed, and then there 
is such a variety of tastes, it is pretty hard 
even for a Revolutionary woman to be all 
things to all men. 

One of our exchanges says: 

Mre. Darwin is a good thinker, but a little heavy. 
The trouble with her, as with many others, is that she 
has too much, rather than too little, thought and 
reading. 

Think of a woman being found fault with 
for such a cause! We should not wonder if 
some of us should be charged with professing 
reasoning powers; a crime of which, thus far, 
we believe even that mythical individual, 
“our worst enemy,” has not dared to accuse 
us. Another irate brother of the press, speak- 
ing of an article which appeared in our col- 
umns on dress and fashion, says: “ We are 
disappointed in the Revo.vrion ; it has not 
advanced one step beyond the old womanly 
sphere.” -We are at a loss to say which 
really is “the most unkindest cut of all.” 
We think, upon due consideration, we shall 
plead “guilty” to all the charges brought 
against us; and in view of the fact of their 
being our first offences in this direction, re- 
commend ourselves strongly to mercy. 





Mrs. Stevens, of the San Francisco Pioneer, 


is generally recognized as “the bewitching 
little curly-headed editor.” 


Tue question of Woman Suffrage is agita- 
ting Nevada. An amendment to this end is 
being canvassed before the people. — 








A QUESTION OF AGE. 
ee 

In a letter from Hong Kong to the Boston 
Traveller, the writer refers to what he calls 
“ these old words :” 

“ One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o'er, 
I'm nearer to my home to-day 
Than I've ever been before ; 
Nearer the crystal gate, 
Where we lay our burdens down, 
Nearer leaving my cross, 
Nearer wearing my crown.” 

One would suppose, from seeing the above 
well-known hymn called “old,” that it was 
written at least a century or two ago, instead 
of being (as it is) the composition of our 
blooming friend, Phebe Cary, a lady who, 
though probably twenty years older than her 
hymn, is not herself anywhere near being 
“old.” We are quite sure, however, that 
Miss Cary’s beautiful hymn will live long 
enough to be one day justly called “old.” 





UNSEXED. 
ee 

During the meeting of the Educational Con- 
vention at Warrenton, Va., Prof. Venable of 
the University, offered a resolution to the ef- 
fect, that the lady teachers of the State be in- 
vited to become members of the association. 
Rev. Mr. Averett, a member of the Conven- 
tion, opposed it in the following language : 

“ It was a step in the wrong direction, looking rather 
to the unsexing than elevation of that portion of so- 
ciety upon whose shoulders rested the welfare of man- 
kind, and drag her down from her empyrean height of 
purity and modesty. Let not the garments of South- 
ern womanhood be soiled by the dust and dirt of dingy 
surroundings, but rather allow the women of the South 


to remain the faithful custodians of our Lares and 
Penates;” 


It must be very fine, indeed, for woman to 
dwell on an “empyrean height,’ but for the 
purpose of guarding the Lares and Penates, 
not to mention other and more prosaic work 
which women are sometimes expected to do 
in this practical world, would it be a little in- 
convenient as a steady residence? 





WE were gladdened last week to receive at 
our office a visit from Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
who, notwithstanding hot weather and many 
toils, is as fresh, unwearied, cheerful, and en 
thusiastic as ever. Miss Anthony has been 
making an extensive tour among Womans’ 
Suffrage Conventions in the West. Next 
winter she proposes to devote herself to the 
Lyceum. 











Queen victoria is said to be a very decided 
opponent of woman suffrage. So strongly 
does she feel on this tert that she recently 
testified most emphatically her commendation 
of a pamphlet written by a literary lady of 
London, denouncing the woman-suffrage move- 
ment, and the women engaged init. Victo- 
ria ordered a highly-complimen letter to 
be sent the authoress, together with a consid- 
erable sum of money to be used for the more 
general circulation of the pamphlet. 

“Modesty is a quality that highly adorns 
the female sex,” so said our old copy-book, 
and it is delightful to see one who has not felt 
it her duty either to refuse a crown, or abdi- 
cate a throne, so willing that her sisters should 
“blush unseen.” 





Ereuty young ladies, trained in the Queen’s 
Institute, Dublin, are now employed in the 
various English telegraph offices. 


° 





A PINING BIRD. 


— 


It would be a great regret to us if our ami- 
able Brooklyn neighbor, the Hagle, should 
prove to be a pecuniary disappointment to its 
new ‘proprietors. We have felt ourselves 
under such obligation to its present editorial 
management for many flattering notices of 
the REVOLUTION, that we sincerely trust no per- 
manent or serious ill future is in store for the 
Eagle. Of course, Mr. Van Anden’s retirement 
from its partnership made all its friends fear 
awhile, and now the prospective removal of 
Mr. Kinsella to a residence in a more south- 
ern climate perhaps augments rather than 
allays these apprehensions. . But we are sure 
that a paper which has been so long estab- 
lished as the Zagle, has only to import a little 
more brilliancy and vivacity into its editorial 
columns in order to restore its intellectual, 
and thereby its pecuniary stability. 


MISS CASSATTE. 

Anne Brewster writes from Rome that our 
American artists and students are working 
diligently and well. Miss Cassatte, who has 
been studying with Edouard Frere, in Paris, 
for six years, and in Rome for a year, under 
the friendly counsel of Hebert, the Principal 
of the French Academy at Rome, returns to 
her native country this season, and will begin 
her profession. Her success in Europe gives 
warrant of her capablility. She sent a head 
to the French Exposition last winter; it was 
not only accepted, but “ placed upon the line,” 
a compliment never extended but to works of 
great merit. Miss Cassatte is a thoroughly ed- 
ucated artist, and only needs now what proper 
encouragement can give her to ripen her cul- 
ture and natural gifts into full fruit. She is 
no self-taught clever amateur or dilettante, who 
executes remarkable sketches which needs 
some more experienced hand to give them ar- 
tistic form and shape, but a well-trained artist. 














MRS. HANAFORD. 

Wira considerable pride at being the first 
regularly ordained woman-preacher in Massa- 
chusetts, Rev. Mrs. Phebe A. Hanaford has 
had put into handsome shape the account of 
the Services of Ordination and Installation of 
herself. as pastor of the first Universalist 
church in Hingham, Mass., Feb’y 19th, 1868. 
Two services (on Sunday) were requisite. One 
of the sermons was preached,and the hand 
of fellowship given, by Rev. Olympia Brown, 
and hymns, written by Mrs. Caroline A. Ma- 
son, of Fitchburg, Mrs. Moses G. Farmer, of 
Salem, Mrs. Nancy T. Munroe, of Somerville, 
Miss Almira Seymour, of Boston, Mrs. M. A. 
Adams, and Mrs. Eunice H. Cobb, were sung. 


It was an event in woman’s history, and, of 
‘course, was made much of. Mrs. Hanaford is 


now settled at New Haven, Conn. 





Our friend Justin McCarthy, in The Galaay, 
pays the following tribute to George Sand: 


“George Sand has been, ond any possi- 
ble comparison, the most influential 4 
writer—perhaps the most tial writer 


whatever—of our day. Carlyfe’s influence can 
Talat said to Poe anu limits of + 

e; but "3 er has 
stamped itesif deeply fate the wind the mor- 
als, the manners, the very — of. every 
civilized country in the world.” 
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CONCERNING THE WASHINGTON 
ANTI-SU¥FRAGE SOCIETY. 

Anti-woman’s suffrage is no new thing 
under the sun. It is this which the advocates 
of that movement have had to. struggle 
against ever since they begun the agitation. 
But the opposition has recently taken a new 
and entirely different form. It is said, with a 
great flourish of rhetoric and blowing of 
trumpets, that the women are to take the field 
against us. A petition has been drawn up, 
addressed to Congress, praying that body not 
to grant the voting privilege to women, and 
accompanying the petition are a list of the 
arguments, the old stereotyped arguments, 
which we have all heard so often, and so 
often answered. This document emanates 
from Washington, from the parlors of high 
life, from the capacious heads and profound 
hearts of the rich and elegant dames who 
lead and adorn the fashionable society of our 
capitel. It is being circulated throughout the 
land for signatures, and by the time Congress 
assembles next winter will have attained, no 
doubt, the dimensions of a “ monster peti- 
tion.” 

We fear this tardy protest comes too late. 
These ladies ought to have bethought them 
of this counter-movement at least fifteen 
years ago. As it is, they have suffered us to 
get that much the start of them. There was 
a time when, by earnest and concerted action, 
they might have arrested, at least temporarily, 
the progress of the reform which they now, 
in this eleventh hour, set out to extinguish. 
But it is pretty certain that that time is past. 
When the movement was in its infancy they 
despised it. In those days it seemed too 
feeble and too absurd to be worth anything 
more than a passing sneer, and the idea of 
combatting it by serious argument and active 
effort found no favor with our fine ladies, 
who, with the arrogance and disdain com- 


mon to received opinions, regarded such [ 


work as outside of woman’s sphere, and 
a matter which it was unbecoming in 
them to meddle with, or even to think 
about.. But this is no longer the attitude of 
our opponents. They have discovered that 
our movement cannot be pooh poohed down, 
and that we will gain the day unless a coun- 
ter-campaign be inaugurated sufficiently for- 
midable to put us down. And yet it seems to 
us, as before remarked, that they have started 
too late to do our cause any harm, as we shall 
point out further along. Our cause, by 
being “let alone,” by being superciliously ig- 
nored, and put under the ban by polite society, 
has grown to be so powerful, and is gaining 
ground so rapidly, that one cannot help seeing 
that it possesses every feature of a cause that 
is destined to succeed. Has the Washington 
society duly considered the magnitude of the 
work it has undertaken? There are few 
causes that have enlisted in their behalf a 
vaster array of powerful intellect than the 
cause of woman’s rights. We need not 
enumerate the names of the distinguished 
persons of both sexes who are its active and 
earnest advocates. Their name is legion, and 
every well-informed person will readily recall 
them to mind. And each day records new ac- 
cessions to their ranks. Nor are they confined 
to this covfttey. In France, in Italy, in Rus- 
sia, and evenin Spain, the woman movement 
is characterized by a spirit of on Nye we 
in England and America it is ttle short 








of having assumed the magnitude of a popu- 
lar idea. All this goes to show that the 
Washington ladies have set themselves to 
perform a task of no easy accomplishment. 
It is very plain, that to succeed, they will 
have to work much harder than is common 
to people of their class. They will, no 
doubt, find an army of reformers about the 
toughest set of adversaries to contend with 
they have ever encountered. In this army is 
to be found a large number of the most orig- 
inal thinkers and brilliant writers of our 
epoch, the men and women who inspire the 
thoughts and mould the opinions of their 
generation. In view of these considerations, 
is it not obvious that this counter-movement, 
which is so loudly heralded by a certain por- 
tion of the obstructive press, should have 
been inaugurated long ago, when the cause 
that it would crush was almost universally 
obnoxious, when’ its friends were a mere 
handful of contemned individuals, and when 
their public assemblies were deemed a sufii- 
cient provocation for a resort to mob vio- 
lence? It looks now, however, as if the 
tables had been turned. Potentially, cer- 
tainly, and perhaps practically, it is not un- 
likely that the anti-suffragers will find them- 
selves in a minority before they have pro- 
ceeded far in their campaign of active resist- 
ance. They will soon find out how much 
they have lost, and how much we have 
gained by the attitude of contemptuous in- 
difference they have so long occupied towards 
the woman’s rights question. They will 
discover that in all these years they have been 
poor interpreters of the signs of the times, 
that they have suffered the infant to grow 
until it has attained the size and strength of a 
giant. 

Nor is this nearly all. They will find that 
in order to produce any impression upon the 
public mind, each one of them will have to 
become strong-minded in the genuine Susan 
B. Anthony sense. The party they oppose is 
an earnest, aggressive and terribly determined 
party. And the Anti-Suffragers will have to 
meet this party in its own field, and with its 
own weapons. 

In short, unless this Washington movement 
is a mere make-believe, a sort of holiday sport 
to relieve the ennui of a bevy of elegant 
ladies whose time hangs heavy on their hands, 
it will be necessary for them to unsex them- 
selves, as they say Anna Dickinson, Mrs. 
Stanton, Miss Anthony and their coadjutors 
have done, and also, like these, to quit that 
region without definable boundaries vaguely 
known as “woman’s sphere,” and become 
editors of newspapers, occupy pulpits, hold 
conventions and conduct the campaign, in all 
respects, like those against whom they have 
undertaken to contend. If they would make 
any headway at all, such are the tactics they 
must adopt. And in that case, what wili hap- 
pen? Why it will be tantamount to a 
triumph of our side. The very fact of these 
ladies having taken the field is in itself a 
result of our labors. . Except that they are 
on a wrong platform, they will be engaged 
in doing exactly what we desire women 
should do—munifest a lively interest, and 
play an active part in public affairs. We shall 
behold the complete obliteration of the existing 
conventional distinctions between the strong- 
minded and the -weak-minded women, and, 
furtherm it may result in the 
Schioveneat of women eulfiage. Mere de 





cussion will not settle the question, and so 
nothing will be left but an appeal to the. 
ballot box. In times of war very radical 
measures are sometimes adopted, and we ap- 
prehend that one of the very first conse- 
quences of this last phase of the women 
movement will be a submission of the ques- 
tion to a vote of the people without regard 
to sex. 

To this complexion the controversy will in- 
evitably come at last, Nothing less will dis- 
pose of it, and if the voting privilege is ever 
conceded, it will be impossible ever to recall 
it. No woman who has ever voted once will 
rest content until she is allowed to vote again 
and again. Of course, the Washington so- 
ciety does not contemplate any result like 
this. But if it persists in prosecuting the 
war, we do not see how it is to escape it; and 
unless it is prepared for such a revolution—a 
revolution which it is its avowed purpose to 
avert—we would earnestly exhort its members 
to abide in their spheres and cease to bother 
themselves with the woman agitation. The 
Washington ladies have certainly adopted a 
course which will land them and society 
exactly where they don’t want things to go. 

Thus far, the most formidable obstacle to 
the progress of the suffrage movement has 
been, not the opposition, but the torpid indif- 
ference of the women of the higher walks of 
life. To see this indifference giving place to 
activity, even though it be the activity of op- 
position, is to us a most welcome sight, and a 
most palpable evidence of progress. But it 
bodes no good to our enemies. If they are 
wise, they will strive to perpetuate the old in- 
differences, and, instead of becoming attentive 
and open-minded, they will remain as hereto- 
fore, thoughtless, prejudiced, and disdainful ; 
instead of opposing arguments by arguments, 
and involving themselves in a heated discus- 
sion, they will maintain the existing mental 
state of insensibility to, and incapacity for 
argument. 

We have said the Washington society owes 
its origin to the efforts of the suffrage party. 
The agitations of that party has called it into 
existence. Had there been no one to demand 
the ballot for woman, we may be sure no par- 
ty would ever have arisen in opposition to the 
measure. Accordingly, we welcome our op- 
ponents to the field of conflict. They come 
to scoff and condemn, they may stay to ap- 
plaud. The formation of this society means 
that the women of the upper crust of. society 
have been aroused from their apathy. It 
shows that modern and progressive ideas 
have at last penetrated into the boudoire and 
salms of opulence and fashion. It is a most 
welcome sight to behold the inmates of luxu- 
rious homes engaged in thinking, writing and 
acting about subjects of general interest. Pro- 
gress has nothing to fear from people who 
think; it is the non- z classes who 
chiefly obstruct its pathway. With thinking 
people, a bad cause, in the long run, is sure to 
meet with condemnation, and a worthy one 
with acceptance ; but a prejudiced, ignorant 
and intolerant society is incapable of rational 
discrimination, and is only too apt to confound 
the new with the bad, and to regard what is 
old and established with the good. _ Hence, 
never until now has the female element in so- 
ciety ever manifested the first condition of a 
qialification to do justice to the woman re- 
form antes. It is to be h , therefore, 

that the Washington society be bold, 
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zealous, and pushing. By this means they 
will emancipate themselves and all others 
who may be induced to join their ranks. The 
very act of concerning themselves with a large 
and vital social question will have a won- 
derful and highly desirable effect upon the in- 
tellectual and moral development of all who 
take it up. In this particular instance, it. is 
true that these ladies have set themselves to 
oppose what seems to be manifest destiny, 
to what is certainly the tendency of the age. 
Nevertheless, we hope they will not be dis- 
couraged. If woman suffrage is ever to be, 
nothing can be more important than that 
those who are to be most affected by it, shall 
be, in a‘measure, prepared for the new order 
of things, when it does come. Asa prepara- 
tory discipline, therefore, the course adopted 
by the anti-suffragers will prove an invalua- 
ble experience; whether they win or lose, they 
will themselves be all the better for the strug- 
gle. Even if women are never allowed to 
vote, it will be a great gain to them to have 
qualified for the duty. Surely, a knowledge 
of politics, a closer relation to general affairs, 
and a larger measure of public spirit will do 
women no harm. It will certainly be better 
for them to occupy their minds with such 
matters than with dress, scandal, and the 
frivolous inanities which make up the life of 
too many of the ladies of the day. 

There is one thing more to be said in con- 
nection with this opposition organization. By 
exciting a livelier degree of interest in the 
question, as it is bound to do, there is great 
danger of multiplying converts to our party. 
Observation proves that female suffragers are 
numerous, just in proportion to the amount of 
interest that is taken in the subject. They are 
fewest in those communities where least is 
thought and said about it. Perhaps nine- 
tenths of those who are favorable to the po- 
litical enfranchisement of women were once, 
not only indifferent, but downright opponents 
of the measure. These will, no doubt, attrib- 
ute their conversion to that pestilential agita- 
tion which the Washington declare must be 
suppressed, but which they are doing all in 
their power to foment and intensify. They 
cannot expect to make many friends to their 
own views, for it may be safely said that all 
those who have never cared for the subject are 
with them already, while the great bulk of 
those who have given the question any con- 
sideration, are either biased in favor, or are 
ardent friends of the other side. Consequent- 
ly, any action that tends to excite to the study 
of the woman question is pretty certain to 
work in the future as in the past; it will in- 
crease the number of those who favor giving 
woman the ballot. 

Thus view the matter from what point we 
will, we meet with nothing that looks encour- 
aging to the prospects of Mrs. Dahlgreen and 
her associates. To do anything at all is to 
help on the cause they wish to defeat. To 
fight the strong-minded, they must begin by 
becoming strong-minded themselves. In striv- 
ing to restrict woman to that narrow domain 
of domestic life, which they call her natural 
sphere, their first step must be to wnsex them- 
selves, as it is called, and overstep the bound- 
aries of that sphere. So far as the character 
of the act is concerned, it is just as unwo- 
manly to circulate a petition against suffrage 
as to circulate one in favor of it. If it is un- 
womanly to plead for the ballot, it is equally 
unwomanly to oppose it. 
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And again, by entering the field as oppo- 
nents of the reform, they do thereby involve 
the whole of society in the conflict, and in 
default of any other way of deciding the issue, 
it will become necessary to submit the ques- 
tion to a popular vote; and then we shall 
have the curious spectacle of anti-suffragers 
casting votes, or, in other words, doing the 
very thing which they affirm it is repugnant 
to woman’s feelings, and degrading to her 
nature to do. 

Furthermore, by moving in the matter at 
all, these Washington ladies will set all 
femaledom, and its satellites, the fops, to 
thinking, and as theirs is a negative principle, 
and the other an affirmative one—as the one 
appeals to prejudice and use, the other to rea- 
son and the law of progress—it is very plain 
that the result must. be to strengthen the 
hands of the reform party. In an atmosphere 
of discussion reformers always flourish, and 
when they have succeeded in carrying their 
cause beyond the stages of neglect and ridi- 
cule, which has been done as soon as it has 
become a subject of popular attention, then 
the hour of triumph is near at hand. The 
only way to check a reform is to ignore it. 
Under such treatment its progress is grievously 
slow. When a reform movement begins to 
win listeners, it begins to make converts. 

This the Washington ladies-will soon learn 
to their sorrow. Our prediction is, that they 
will either abandon their work or become Suf- 
fragers themselves. They will not be long in 
finding out that to oppose the suffrage move- 
ment is one of the best ways of promoting it. 
The wives and associates of politicians ought 
to have been wiser and more far-seeing. As 


| for ourselves, we welcome the new movement, 


and regard it as a sign of progress. 
TA 





Coup the women of Northampton vote 
to-day on the question of supplying the town 
with water, the result would be equally pro- 
pitious and certain. And why should they 
not vote on this project? They realize just 
as fully the needs of the town as the men. 
Every feature of the question is just as intelli- 
gent to them as it is to us, and they are just 
as vitally interested in the issue. Shutting 
them out from all action on questions of such 
paramount importance, especially when they 
are equally interested, is a kind of mean, cow- 
ardly abuse, which no refined commonwealth 
should tolerate. We want to see the wives 
and mothers of Northampton allowed to vote 
in all municipal affairs at least; and then, 
when they bave demonstrated that they can 
act judiciously and intelligently on those ques- 
tions, grant them the audacious privilege of 
saying who shall represent them in Congress 
and the Legislature. You old fogy and con- 
servative, never fear. They know ten times 
as well how to vote as you do now.—North- 
ampton Free Press. 





Tue Kansas diocese takes the lead among 
the Episcopalians in recognizing the ecclesias- 
tical rights of women. At the meeting of the 
Kansas Conveption, this month, two ladies 
and six gentlemen were placed on the board 
of examiners of the diocesan seminary, being 
the first instance in the country in which 
women have been elected to a diocesan office. 
They have always had a right to vote at the 
parish meeting of the diocese. The rector of 
Lawrence and Leavenworth took the lead in 
the recent nominations. 
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As the renowned Swedish prima donna, 
Christina Nilsson has been engaged by Max 
Strakosch to sing in New York next Septem- 
ber, the following sketch may interest some of 
our readers : 

“ Christina Nilsson was born on the 8rd of 
August, 1848, in the hamlet of Hussaby, near 
the southern coast of Sweden, and is the 
youngest of eight children. As is the case 
with most persons gifted with unusual genius, 
she was remarkable even as a child. Her girl- 
ish warblings delighted the peasantry of the 
village, and at last attracted the notice of a 
wealthy family, who recognized the peculiar 
beauty of her voice, and undertook to secure 
for her a musical education. Once taken from 
her peasant home, she found many friends and 
patrons, and finally placed herself under the 
instruction of M. Wartel, in Paris, and pur- 
sued a severe course of training for several 
years. 

“She made her first appearance on the French 
stage 27th of October, 1864, and from that 
time to the present has divided with Adelina 
Patti the plaudits and honors of the courts 
and capitals of Europe. « 

“The fair-haired songstress has been singing 
recently at the Drury Lane, London, and 
though the English capital has been frequent- 
ly delighted by her before, the public has gone 
well nigh wild over her. At last accounts she 
was appearing there as the Countess, in “ Fi- 
garo,” and the London Graphic concludes a 
notice highly laudatory of the performance by 
remarking that “the applause was tremen- 
dous, her reception immense, and that the au- 
dience went away delighted, it is superfluous 
to add.” 








A brave woman is Mrs. Flinn, of Detroit; 
and although poor and uneducated, and 
obliged to wash for her daily bread, she has a 
most heroic spirit. One evening, when carry- 
ing some linen to a soldier at the fort near the 
river, she heard cries of distress, and saw 
forms struggling in the water a short distance 
from shore. She perceived that they were 
boys, and were floating down, clinging toa 
capsized skiff. Mrs. Flinn first looked for a 
boat, but seeing none seized a board and 
pushed into the stream. The water almost 
floated her from her perch; but she rapidly 
neared the boys, cheering them through the 
gloom to hold on. When she reached the 
skiff she made the boys take firmer hold, 
and in some almost miraculous manner 
—for she could not swim—pushed the boat 
to shore and took them off. The lads 
were about thirteen years old, and being 
thoroughly chilled when rescued, would 
doubtless have perished but for the energetic 
courage of this brave woman. 

i oeninamneiaiintiesetatndenniiathemimetaeeiammenst 

DIsRAELI ON FEMALE Surrrace.—The 
many admirers of the ex-Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, who are now reading his bril- 
liant novel of “ Lothair,” will be interested in 
knowing that he acknowledges himself a 
“suffragist.” In 1866 he said in Parliament : 
“T have always been of opinion that if there 
is to be universal suffrage, women have as 
much right to vote as men.” 





Aw object of interest—a girl whose interest 





is three thousand a year. 
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LOVE AND FATE. 
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It was the last evening of a month I had 
been spending with my friend Frank Blun- 
dell. We had met, after an interval of some 
years, in his country home. My friend had 
married since I last saw him, and his wife 
was a stranger to me until this visit. I found 
her one of the few wives who practically re- 
commend marriage to their husbands’ unmar- 
ried friends. This she did, in a great meas- 
urd, by the sense of reliableness as a wife—I 
don’t know how I can better describe it— 
which she conveyed. Her husband evidently 
had faith in her, in small matters as in great. 
It was plain that he trusted to her doing a 
thing as he would like to have it done, and 
that they had become one in the details 
of every-day experience, as they were one in 
heart. 

Assuredly hers was a very pleasant face, 
with its setting of beautiful hair, and its rare 
eyes—eyes which stand the test of a height- 
ened color— becoming neither dull, nor un- 
certain, nor metallic, but only warmer-toned, 
as nature becomes in a summer sunset. As 
a hostess—a position affording such opportu- 
nities of making or marring the comfort of a 
guest—Mrs. Frank Blundell was eminently the 
“ woman in the right place.” 

Their cottage was delightfully placed, look- 
ing southward, across a valley, upon planta- 
tions of sweet chestnuts, then fast crimsoning ; 
for it was the season, so enjoyable in the 
country, between the very out-doorishness 
of summer and the permanent adoption of 
fires. There was plenty of amusement—walks 
and drives in the charming neighborhood, 
and visits to the hop gardens, where armies 
of hop-pickers, with their pioneers, the pole- 
pullers, were advancing, leaving desolation 
in their track—a scene which no artist has 
fairly pictured, but which everybody ought to 
see. 
Well, as I have said, it was my last evening 
at the cottage. We were sitting together, Blun- 
dell and I, after dinner,when he said, “ There’s 
a fire in my room ; I vote we go there till Mary 
is ready for tea.” 

So we went, and talked Ey yd pra rine chairs 
through a perfumed cloud. It soon e 
evident to me that my friend had “ something 
on his mind.” 

“Tn all our talks together about old times, 
since you have been here,” he said, “ we have 
never touched upon one topic. I suppose some 
delicacy of feeling—for I verily believe you 
have a little of it—has prevented your begin- 
ning the subject.” 

I was going to protest against this modified 
form of compliment, and to ask a question, 
when I was stopped by— 

“Don’t bother, that’s a good fellow, or I 
shall never get to my story. You remember 
well enough, I have no doubt, how I used to 
talk of Mary Percival?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “and I have often wondered 
what it all came to. The Christian name is a 
‘ household word’ here. Was it Mary—?” I 
was checked again by Blundell’s look. 

“ You promised to listen,” he growled, “and 
now are cross-examining. Have a little pa- 
tience, and forgive me, too, if I repeat what I 
have already told you. Mary Percival and I 
were friends from infancy. Our mothers were 
friends pefore us, and my earliest recollections 
are associated with her and hers. When we 
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came to be man and woman, we read and ar- 
gued, and were happy together, as we had 
played and quarrelled and ‘ made up’ again in 
our childhood. The old friendship had in- 
creased, but had not changed its character ; 
at least I can speak for myself. You remem- 
ber what Tennyson says in ‘ Dora.’ 
* The youth, because 
He had always been with her in the house, 
Thought not of Dora.’ 

It was something like this with me. Yet I 
admired Mary very much, and loved her, ‘ af- 
ter a fashion,’ very dearly, and would have 
done or suffered almost anything to give her 
pleasure or to spare her pain. You have 
heard all this before. I don’t mean to inflict 
any more of it on you. Now take yourself 
back to college for a moment, and try to reall 
aman named Hornef—‘ Handsome Horner, 
they called him.” 

“IT remember him perfectly,” I said. “A 
broad-shouldered man, with curly, chestnut 
hair, and white arms.” 

“ He and I had a slight acquaintance at the 
college, and meeting in town after we took 
our degree, we became very good friends. 
Some time after this he wrote to ask me to go 
and see them at his father’s, I went and saw 
his father and mother, and, more than all, I 
saw his sister. Recalling her brother—fancy 
him a woman—refined, brightened, intensely 
beautified, and you can form some idea of 
Mary Horner. It is impossible for me to de- 
scribe fitly the effect she produced on me from 
the first. My acquaintance had included some 
very pretty women, but Mary Horner was a 
new experience. She fascinated me. You may 
be sure that I did not get any better the longer 
I stayed within the charmed circle. I got on 
famously with all the people down there, and 
fancied that I was not disliked by her. 

“You know what I mean. But I could 
never detect anything like symptoms of reci- 
procity of affection. On the contrary, she 
treated me with cordial but thoroughly self- 
possessed friendliness. She was not the sort 
of woman to encourage a lover ; and then the 
the exercise, and the general atmosphere of the 
place were so conducive to health and spirits 
that the lady had no reason, on that first visit, 
to suspect from my appearance the condition 
of my heart. This wasin the summer; but 
the following winter found me there again. I 
met some pleasant people whom I had not 
seen before ; among others, a Mr. Charles Ox- 
enden. He wasa really good fellow, an ac- 
complished man, and an agreeable companion. 
All this I could but acknowledge, in spite of 
the shadow of a consciousness that there was 
‘something’ in the confidential relationship 
subsisting between him and Mary Horner. 
But there was nothing in the conduct of either 
that I could complain of as lover-like, even if 
I had possessed any right to complain at all. 
T am not prepared to state that on this second 
visit I might not have, almost involuntarily, 
betrayed myself; but there had never been 
the slightest approach to what is called a de- 
claration. Our friendly intercourse had 
reached the stage of our calling one another 
by our Christian names. Her brother called 
me Frank habitually, as I called him Fred 
(which we should probably never have done 
if our intimacy had not dated from our col- 
lege days), and she naturally fell, as indeed, 
all the family did, into the same habit. 
Equally natural it seemed for me to call her 
Mary. My stay at this time was short. We 











mas; and I left, with my secret undivulged, 
& few days before Christmas day. But I 
ought to have told you that I had seen the 
Percivals frequently between these visits. 
They were living then near the city, the mother 
and daughter. Mrs. Percival had been a 
widow for some years, and I had talked to 
Mary a little about my admiration of the other 
Mary. 


TO BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT. 








LITERARY. 


i 

The Riverside Magazine for August is received, and, 
as usual, is full of pleasant and instructive matter for 
the young. The opening article, “ Great-grandfather,” 
by Hans Christian Anderson, is one.of the best he has 
contributed to the magazine. ‘Father Garder’s 
Rymyee” are pleasant and instructive, but could it not 
be possible to say something about the owl a little 
more original than “ toowit toohoo?” We think that 
was said some time ago. 

Good Health should be read by all, that they may 
learn how much better and easier prevention is than 
cure. 





Says the Wyandotte Gazette, ‘Miss Anthony finds 
the true remedy for the evils resulting from intemper- 
ance to be in extending the franchise to women. And 
in this we think she is considerably more than half 

.” 
p eer she is. Does not every women know that 
when her husband can liquor away from home, he is 
very likely to keep up the habit at home, and lick her 
there. 
ST IC EES 

We have received from Mrs. Starrett, of 
Lawrence, Kansas, a letter in which she con- 
sents, as soon as her other engagements will 
permit, to give us some articles on housekeep- 
ing, modern and co-operative. Judging from 
the articles which she contributed to the Kan- 
sas Tribune last year, we can promise some- 
thing sensible and suggestive ; suggestive they 
certainly have been to one of our cotempora- 
ries, in which a late editorial bears a wonder- 
ful family likeness to the children of Mrs. 
Starrett’s brain. 





Special Rotices. 





A CoMPLExIOoN FREsH aND SporTLEess.— 
This important element of beauty depends 
upon the condition of the blood, and the vigor 
with which it circulates. If the vital fluid, 
meandering through the small veins which 
immediately underlie the cuticle, is of a rich 
red color, and flows freely under the semi- 
transparent exterior, the complexion will be 
rosy, pure and brilliant. Stafford’s Iron and 
Sulphur Powders, by toning the circulating 
vessels,and depriving the blood of any im- 
purities-it may contain, soon removes pimples, 
blotches, and every species of discoloration or 
eruption from the face, arms, bosom, or any 
part of the body, and render the complexion 
as free from blemish as a cloudless sky. 

Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Powders, 
$1; 6 Packages, $2.50. Mailed Free. Money 
sent at our risk. HALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


IF IT 18 THROWN IN YOUR TEETH that you 
do not keep your dental apparatus in proper 
trim, it is your own fault, for all the world 
knows that you might do so by using that 
matchless vegetable dentrifice Sozodont. 


“Spalding’s Glue,” Cheap, Convenient and 
Useful, Mends everything. 














Publisher's Department. 


THE REVOLUTION 

Is a weekly newspaper devoted to the wel- 
fare of Women. 

Called into existence to utter the cry of the 
ill-paid, of the unfriended, and of the disfran- 
chised, this journal is woman’s voice speaking 
from woman’s heart. 

Shall it not be heard ? 

Let every one who reads this notice subscribe 
for this paper, 


LAURA CURTIS BULLARD, 
aided by some of of the best newspaper talent 
in the land, as contributors, will make it the 
Organ for Equal Rights—irrespective of sex. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PRICES REDUCED FROM THREE DOLLARS TO 








TWO. 
One copy for one year.......... $2.00 
Clubs of ten or more copies....... 1.75 
Single numbers ........-0+ee5% 5cts 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

Remrrrances should be made in Money Or- 
ders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When these can- 
not be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter, which gives entire protection against 
losses by mail, All postmasters are obliged to 
register letters whenever requested to do so. 

REcErpts.— When a subscriber, after sending 
the money, receives the paper, he has no need 
of any other receipt. If, however, on sending 
his money he wishes a receipt, he can have it 
by sending with the money a postage stamp. 
When he renews his subscription, a formal 
receipt will be sent to him, enclosed with the 
paper. 

Drscontrnvances.—The paper will be for- 
warded until a distinct order is received by the 
publisher for its discontinuance, and until 
payment of all arrearages is made, as required 
by law. This plan is adopted, because found | 
most convenient and agreeable to subscribers, 
who generally dislike to have their papers 
stopped suddenly at the end of the time origin- 
ally subscribed for. A request to send the 
paper only for the time paid for will always 
be regarded. 

Postace, 20 cents a year, payable quarterly 
in advance, at the subscriber's post office. Post- 
age on New York City and Canada subscrp- 
tions must be paid in advance, at the office of 
Tue REVOLUTION. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR IT! GET OTHERS TO TAKE IT! 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Outside page, 25 cents per line. © 


Inside “ Oi 492-44 
Special notices, 30 “ “ ’ 
OFFICES : 


New York, 81 Union Square, cor. Sixteenth 

Street. 
BRANCH OFFICE : 

Brooklyn, No. 25 Fulton street, near Fulton 
Ferry. 
Matter intended for publication should be 
sent to the Editor, Box 2705; N. Y. 

All subscriptions and business letters must be 
addressed to 


EDWIN A. STUDWELL, Pusuisuzer, 
Box 2705, N. Y. City. 


Ghe Revolution. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


No. 8 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


-| THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS WEEKLY IN THE 


WORLD. 


THE CHEAPEST RELIGIOUS WEEKLY IN THE 
WORLD. 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD. 


PRICE—$2 50, BY MAIL, IN ADVANCE. 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT GRATIS. 


“THE INDEPENDENT” is the ablest, boldest, and 
most comprehensive Religious Newspaper published, 


Its corps of Editors and Contributors is much larger 
than that of any similar Newspaper. 


It is the paper for Farmers, Bankers, Merchants, and 
business men of ull classes. It has weekly reports of 
the money market, dry-goods market, cattle market, 
flour and grain markets; together with the prices cur- 
vent forall country produce. 


It is an unsectarian, religious and family newspaper, 
and aims to help all trae-minded Christians in the 
great warfare with evil in every form. 


It means to help, also, in the struggles of life, all 
Ciasses—the high and low, rich and poor, young and 
old, male and female. 


> 
It aims to please God, not man ; to work for the up- 
lifting of the whole people, not a single sect or class ; 
to fight manfully for what is true, just and Christian in 
the family, Church and State. 


It asks no help as a charity, but desires, throngh the 
continued efforts of kind friends, to widen the circle of 
its influence, and do more good in the future than it 
has ever done in the past. 


Remittances must be made by money order, check, 
draft, or registered letter. 


Address, 


HENRY C. BOWEN. Publisher. 





ali dt P. O, Box 2,781, New York City. 
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THE UNION WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENT, 
THEODORE TILTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

Mrs, Martha C. Wright, Robert J. Ingersoll, Il. 

N.Y. Mrs. Robert Dale Owen, Ia. 
Mrs. Adele Hazlett, Mich. 
Mrs, Jas. M. Scovill, N. J. 
Mrs. Gen. McCook, Colo. 
Mrs, Myra Clarke Gaines, 


Clara Barton D. C. 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher, 
Hooker, Conn. 


La. 
Mrs. Emily Pitts Stevens, 


r Cal. 
Mrs. Anne Frances Pills, 
bury, 8. C. 

Mrs. Esther Hobart Morris, 
(Justice of the Peace,) 


Mary Spaulding, Ga. 
Parker Pillsbury, N. H. 
Att-Gen. O'Conner, Iowa. 


Mrs. R. C. Knowlton, Ala. Wyoming. 
T. V. Tunstall, Texas. Mre. James M. Ashley, 
Mrs. Judge Doggett, Fla. Montana, 


Mrs. J.C. Underwood, Va. Mre Curry, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Helen K. Starrett, Mrs. Dundore, Maryland. 
Kaneas. « Emma Farrand, Vermont. 
James W. Stillman, R.I. Richard Mott, Ohio. 
Lillie Devereux Blake, North Carolina. 


Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Caartotre E. Wi.zour. 
Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. ExrzaNor Kirk. 


Treasurer, 
Joun J. Merritt. 
Auditors, 
. Hon. C. B. Waite, Hon. John Hooker, 
Hon, J. P. Root, Kansas. 


Executive Committee, 


EDWIN A. STUDWELL, Chairman. 
Mrs. Josephine S. Griffing, Samuel Bowles, Mass, 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Livermore, Jackson 
Mrs. Frances Minor, St. Mich, : 
Lonis, Mo. Stephen M. Griswold, 
Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, Chi- 
Mrs, Paulina Wright Davis, 
Providence, R. I. 
Francis D. Moulton, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
Susan B. Anthony, N. Y. 
Lillie Peckham, MNwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Dr. T. H. Keckeler, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Sue L, Smith, Va. 


HEADQUARTERS. 
New York, No. 81 Union Square, cor. of Sixteenth St. 


BRANCH OFFICES, 

BRooxtrn, No. 25 Fulton street, near Fulton Ferry. 
Wasutnorton, D.C., care of Mrs. Josephine 8. Griffing. 
Crncmnwatt, O., care of A. T. Keckeler, M. D, 
Cutcaeo, Ill., care of Mrs. Kate N. Doggett. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., care of Mrs, Frances Minor, 

General communications relating to this Society 
should be addressed to the President, Theodore Tilton ; 
contributions for the treasury to the Treasurer, John 
J. Merritt; and notices of executive business and prac- 
tical detail, to the Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee. Edwin A. Studwell. All letters should be legibly 
addressed to POST-OFFICE BOX, No. 2705, 

New York City. 


| Seeman BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Marpzen Lang, 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional.and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Lithogra- 
phic Work, and Book Binding of every style. 

Please call, or send your orders. 


YGEIAN THERAPEUTIC COLLEGE. 


FLORENCE HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY. 


e Lecture Term will commence 
November, and continue Wome” 7 i 
Ladies and gentlemen admitted on equal terms. 


PRACTICAL ANATOMY, Wire Disszcrions. 








SURGERY, Wits Oprrarions, 
OBSTETRI Wire Denonerhations. 
And all branches of Science and the Healing 
pam Art taught. 


A. T. TRALL, M.P., Prinotpal. 








Ghe Revolution. 
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B URNETT’S 
STANDARD FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


PerrectLy Purg, FoR Cookine PURPOSES. 


The superiority of these Extracts consists in their 
PERFECT PURITY AYD GREAT STRENGTH. 


There is no subject which should more engross atten- 
tion than the purity of thé preparations which are used 
in flavoring the various compounds prepared for the hu- 
man stomach. These Extracts are warranted perfectly 
free from the poisonous oils and acids which enter into 
the composition of many of the factitious fruit-flavors 
now in the market. They are not only true to their 
names, but are prepared from fruits of the best quality, 
and so highly concentrated that a small quantity only 
need be used. 

Economists find them to be MUCH CHEAPER than 
others at a lower price, The cost is ouly ten cents, or 
less per two-ounce bottle higher than the common Cook- 
ing Extracts now offered for sale, while they are war- 
ranted to possess tripple strength and perfect purity. 
They also possess the advantage of clearly imparting all 
the DELICATE FLAVOR of the fruits and spices from 
which they are prepared, and are less expensive. 


BURNETT'S STANDARD FLAVORING EXTRACTS 

are neatly put up in 2 0z., 5 oz. and 10 oz. bottles, and 

are for sale by the trade generally in every principal 

city and town in the United States, Canadas, and British 

Provinces, as well as in many other foreign countries. 
Sold by JOHN F. HENRY 


United States Medicine Warehouse, 
127 39 No. 8 College Place, N. Y. 
ORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
17 & 19 WARREN STREET, N. Y. 


N. D. MORGAN, Pres't; 





The strongest combination of advantageous features 
that are offered to the Insurance public is presented by 
this Company. 


REGISTRY. 


New Yore State Recisterep Poxrcres, secured by 
pledge of Public Stock, like the circulation of National 
Banks. 

Every Registered Policy is as secure to the holder as 
a National Bank Note, or United States Bond. 

See Regular Bulletin of Registered Policy Account in 
every Tuesday's New York 7ribune. 

All Policies registered in the Insurance Department 
free of cost. 

MUTUALITY. 

The Company is PURELY MUTUAL, an order authorizing 
the retirement of the Capital Stock having been granted 
July, 1869. After January, 1870, all the profits will be 
divided among the Policy Holders, after the New PLAN 
OF OONTRIBUTION Originated by this Company. 


NON-FORFEITURE. 


All our Life and Endowment Policies are non-forfeita- 
ble after two or three annual Premiums have been paid, 
thus securing to your heirs the value of every dollar in- 
vested, whether you can continue your Policy or not. 

Case Premiums anD Case Returns or SURPLUS on 
the NEW CONTRIBUTION PLAN of Dividends. 

THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE allowed on any renewal 
payment, and the Policy held good. 

No Restriction on TRavEL in the United States or 
any part of North America, north of the Southern Cape 
of Florida, or in Europe, at any season of the year. 





Vice-President, Secretary, 
J. W. MERRILL. H, C. MORGAN. 
OBN B. BURN 
J GEvERAL REPORTER. 


; uaz B. BURNS, 
TEACHER OF STENO-PHONOGRAPHY. 
Room 29, 117 Nassau STREET, N.Y. 
BURNS will take special interest in the instruc- 


Lapis who wish to become efficient short-hand 
po any 18 





yas HOMCOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 00. 


No. 231 Broapway, New YorRK. 





This Company has achieved a decided success, hav- 
ing, in the first two years of ite existence, issue over 


2,700 Policies. 


Insuring over 5,500,000 Dollars. 
And has ACCUMULATED AssETs amounting to over 


$375,000.00. 


The Homeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company 
instites Homatopatuists and Non-Homa@opaTHists at 
lower rates than any other New York Company. 

Its losses are all paid within thirty days after re- 
ceipt of the proofs of death. 

Its policies are all non-forfeitable after one annual 
payment. 

No extra charge is made on account of employment 
or travel. 

Premiums and Dividends all cash. 


WOMEN INSURED AT SAME RATES AS MEN. 
AcENTs WANTED. 


Send for circulars and books. 
D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jr., V. Pres. 


A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Secretary. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Couneel. 
E. M. Ketzoee, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


E. B. a, M.D., for Northern New York and Ver- 
mont. 


GEORGE ogee 281 Broadway, New York and New 


B Ream, 1 7 Waverly, N. Y., for New York and 
Pennsyl 


CHARLES Wicwaax Bristol, Conn., State 
pans & SEELEY, Chi for'North West” 


J. W. Tarsor, 130 Tremon street, —_ for New 
age eT adie, a 4 








[CHILDREN 


—___—__ ere 


TEETHING 


MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERS!!! 
DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
FOR’ CHILDREN TEETHING. 


This valuable preparation has been used with NEVER- 
FAILING SUCCESS IN THOUSANDS OF CASES. 

It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigor- 
ates the stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. It will also in- 
stantly relieve 

GRIPING IN THE BOWELS AND WIND COLIC. 


We believe it the BEST AND SUREST REMEDY IN THE 





‘| wor. in all cases of DysenrzeRy anp DiARREGA 


CurLpren, whether arising from teething or any other 
cause. Full directions for using will accompany each 
bottle. 

Be sure and call for “‘ MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP,” having fac-simile of “Curtis & Prixivs” 
on the outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 

Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


[XV4rID's HYGEIAN HOME, 


FLORENCE HEIGHTS, N. J. 


Bien zr. Mex AN, M.D., } Physicians. 


enisasaahialiaie No medicines, alcoholic 
stimulants, nor Turkish Baths employed. Send 





stamps 
for ew circulars. Philadelphia Office, 929 Chestnnt st. . 1e 





UCINDA 8 WILCOX, M.D., Electro 
Lhiwoe Bots, vindent. 83. 


FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 


NEW YORK. 
No. 49 Wa Street, Conner oF WILLIAM. 


CASH CAPITAL, $125,000. 


$100,000 DerosirEp WITH THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE PoLicy 


All the Officers and and Directors ee penta ae an \ oe eed 
are Stockholders, and will take grad ore tt ihe proper 
ety for further protection of the Policy ty Holders will 


This Com Jn a a Cash Dividend to ite Policy 


Holders of ato per cent. — year advance, by 
means of its lana sonak 


The safety of the Policy Balle is guarded. 

OO How Deak: Gunpeates tgs otiest by the State to 
set aside the same Reserve. The Reserve for each Com- 
tal is the same, calculated on the same table of mor- 

ity, — 5 96 the same rate of interest; consequently, 


CONDITIONS OF POLICY. 
This Company's Policies are non-forfeitable. 


This Company imposes no restriction on travel after 
one annual eeyment has been made. 


This Company insures the lives of females. 
This Company will not contest any legal claim. 


This Company will claims as soon as the proof 
thereof is fully estab: sfatved. 

The rates are lower than those of any other Company 
organized under the laws of New York, and responsible 
to the Insurance ent for ite safety. 

The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ will grant insurance to 
suit on the following plans: 

Orprnary LiFs, 
Enpvo 


WMENT, 
WMENT, 
Jormnt ENDOWMENT, 
ComMPOUND INTEREST, Jom? Lirz, 
INCOME Propucixe, 


Lirz, 
RETURN PREMIUM, 


and in addition to the above plans will issue policies 
on the 
“TONTINE MUTUAL,” 
. on CHEAP PLAN FoR WORKING MEN. 

Tontine Mutual is a combination of Insurance and 
) ap and is singularly adapted to the wants of a 
< pew who have hitherto been debarred from 
thet benefits of Life Insurance by its heavy 7 

To insure your life on the Tontine Mutual Plan, you 
pay $15 once only. 


You pay $2 annually. 

You pay $1.10 whenever a death occurs in your Clase. 
You are certain to receive $1,000. 

And if your Class is full $5,000. 

Classes are regulated by ages. 

BOTH SEXES ADMITTED IN THE SAME CLASS. 


Classes are limited to 5,000 members. 


WHENEVER A ies Te ONCE FULL, IT WILL 
ALWAYS REMAIN FULL 


tees that in case your death 
A mr w n a year, i chan et there are not one 
thousand yet will at yous Somelly 


FIVE THOUSAND MEMBERS, 
THEN $5,000. 
Fos) Admits oll between the aque of 8 ond 
Admits all between the ages of 35 and 
Clase ©. Admits all between the ages of 45 and 
TONTINE FUND. 


At the same time that you become insured, you also 
become 


A MEMBER OF A TONTINE FUND. 


Which may give to yourself, whilst living, a large 
sum of money. 


This is the ony Com; in the United pote pont i 
——-— wen ee. ial of 


rn ee the Policy Holders, that bean policies of this 


35. 
45. 
60. 


SEND FOR BOOK OF RATES. 


ALL DIRECTORS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
ALL OFFICERS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 





ALL HAVE TO PASS A MEDICAL EXAMINATION." 

















Aga The Bevalution. 
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SARATOGA “A” SPRING WATER. 


- The SARATOGA “A” SPRING WATER is probably the most effective mineral water found on either con- 
tinent. It has ten per cent. greater mineral properties than the celebrated Congress Spring; four times that of 
Baden Baden, of Austria; twice that of Vichy, in France, and nearly three times greater than the renowned 
Seltzer, in Germany. 

There are many waters sold for the real Saratoga “ 4” Spring Water, from similarity of name and appear- 
ance. Each bottle has the words blown in, .) 


SARATOGA 


and should always be designated by the letter “A.” Do not accept “Saratoga (Star) Water,” or “Saratoga 
(Empire) Water,” or any other water, when you wish “Saratoga “A” Water.” 


From Secretary Seward. 


“A” SPRING WATER, 


E New York: ASHINGTON, D. C., April 27th, 1866. 
Jom F Dear sir: Pa bd to vsecept my thanks for the case of ‘uaaen “A” Water which you have kindly 
sent me, It is very. beneficial. 
Very truly yours, 


stag tec oping Chapin. 
New York, May 


T THIRTY-THIRD STREET, or 1866. 
: I have heretofore used gals Be “Vien” mineral water, but I have received your * toga 
A otian Wat Water, ” and think very highly of oe ins 


Wrutm H. SEWARD. 


TReapectfally yours, 


The Hon. Horace Greeley, Editor of the N. Y. Tribune, says: 


I have great confidence in the mineral waters of Saratoga, and can recommend the water of the “‘ Saratoga 
A Spring” with much pleasure. 


From the Vice-President. 
Joun F. Henry, 


Esq., Sec’ WASHINGTON, p C., April 28 
Sir: I am much oblig 


for the case of ‘ Saratoga A Spring Water” and I reply as to my opin’ i a it 
with pleasure. It is stronger and more effective than the Congress Water. Iam greatly eens to re for it. 
In baste, but respectfully yours, CoLFrax. 


THE TRADE LIBERALLY DEALT WITH. 


The ‘‘ Sara A Spring Water” is securely packed in cases of four Senen pints and of two dozen quarts. 
It retails for the teone oe Congress Water, but in Y Fiantities costs the trade less. All orders must sddressed to 


JOHN €: Bagel 
to Demas BARnzs & 
8 College sins ny eek 1 Park Row), Nowy York, i 





573 Sa73 
BROADWAY, BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE OPPOSITE 
METROPOLITAN METROPOLITAN 
HOTEL. HOTEL. 





Cc. RICHMOND 


Keeps a full assortment of ‘‘ Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Fine Gaiters, Boots andShoes; also, Gents’, Boys’ 
and Youths’ Boots and Shoes in all varieties of style, manufactured expressly for Spring and Summer wear ; 
and OFFERS THEM AT GREAT REDUCTION FROM FORMER PRICES. 


This is the place to get FIRST-CLASS GOODS at low prices. Call and examine the stock, and you will be 
satisfied. Particular attention given to measure work. Remember the Stand, 


573 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


Wwouun *8 MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
No. 128 Szconp AVENUE, CORNER 8TH STREET, N. Y. 


SpringTerm commences April 11th. For announce- 
of the 
ment pos particulars, § ne Soe 


Cc. 





Ga es oLte SALVE. 


The important discovery of the Carbolic Acid, as a 
cleansing, purifying and healing agent, is one of the 
most remarkable results of modern medical research. 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
.| hospitals, and was found to be nof only a thorough dis- 
infectant, but also the most wonderful and — Heal- 
ing Remedy ever yet known, 


It is now presented in a scientific combination with 





MM MARY DIXON JONES, M.D., 


184 RYERSON STREET, 





BROOKLYN. other soothing and healing agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been already used in numberless 
CNOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 1008. cases with most satisfactory and beneficial results, we 


have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
most certain, rapid and effectual remedy for all sores 
and ulcers, no matter of how long standing, burns, cnis, 
wounds, and every abrasion of skin or flesh, Sold by 
all druggists. Price, 25 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor. 
No. 8, College Place; New York. 
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18 BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN 80AP. 
UDSON 
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RIVER INSTITUTE | ELVIDERE SEMINARY.—A First Class 





CLAVERACK- BoaRpine for both sexes. Strictly non- 
for ladies, and . Location a begutiful. 
thie Ges ee ae ag pag apa 
M.. President, Ool. Co., N. Y¥. ah Ht | a4 4 : Principals, Beividere, N. J. 











ALTMAN BROS & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE. 
420,000 DOLLARS STOCK!!! 
All new and fresh goods just opened, 
Will be offered for sale at regular 
Importation prices. Will commence 
MONDAY, JUNE 6TH. 
Our $1.00 Black Silk reduced to 75c. ! 
Our $1.25 Black Silk reduced to $1.00! 
Our $1.50 Black Silk reduced to $1.25! 
Onr $2.00 Black Silk reduced to $1.50! 
Our $3.00 Black Silk reduced to $2.37! 
Our $5.00 Black Silk reduced to $3.88! 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK NEW GOODS SAME RATE 
OUR DRESS GOODS STOCK MARKED DOWN. 


ALL OF OUR NEW GOODS 
MARKED AT LESS THAN IMPORTATION. 
Our Grenadines at $3.00 reduced to $2.50! 
Our Grenadines at $2.50 reduced to $2.00! 
Our Grenadines at $1.50 reduced to $1.00! 
Our Grenadines at $1.00 reduced to 85c. ! 

Our Grenadines at 75c. reduced to 65c. ! 
PICQUES! PICQUES!! PICQUES!!! 

Picques reduced full 40 per cent. 

Picques reduced full 40 per cent. 

~ Our $1.00 Picques down to 69cts. 

LACE SHAWLS AND JACKETS. 
LACE SHAWLS AND JACKETS. 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


PARASOLS!! PARASOLS!!! 
Best and most complete line of 
Parasols and Umbrellas ever opened, 
which are marked at manufacturer's prices. 
FULL ASSORTMENT OF KID GLOVES. 
ALL SHADES, SIZES AND QUALITIES, 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED!!! 
Ladies allowed to try on each 
pair in Store, and a new pair given 
for each pair not perfectly satisfactory. 
ALTMAN 


BROS. & CO., SIXTH AVE. 
ALTMAN BROS. & CO., SIXTH AVE. 
ALTMAN BROS. & CO., SIXTH AVE, 
ALTMAN BROS. & CO., SIXTH AVE. 
ALTMAN BROS. & CO., SIXTH AVE. 





Si deah aeillaae BATHS, 
No, (8 and 65 COLUMBIA STREET, 
Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 
Three minutes’ walk froni Fulton Ferry. 
SEPARATE DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES, 


OPEN FROM 9 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 
First-class Rooms and Board at moderate terms. 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
‘WW OODaULL, CLAFLIN & CO., 


(Mags. V. C. WOODHULL, Mrs. T, C. CLAFLIN,) 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
44 BROAD STREET, N. Y., 
Buy and Sell Gold, Government Bonds and Securities ; 
Railway, Mining and Oi! Stocks and Bonds; Bonds of 
any State, County, or City, and will make liberal ad- 
vances on same; will make collections on and issue 
certificates of deposit available in all parts of the Union. 
Will promptly attend to all Mail or Telegraphic Com- 
munications. 
Interest allowed on daily balances of depositors. 


OWLING GREEN SAVINGS BANK, 33 








president. 
powiee Hogan, | Vice-Presidents, 
Pee BROOKLYN UNION 


BOOK AND ‘JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
© Don Fulton afd Front Sts., Brooklyn. 








Pus 4xD OsxausrtaL Wore mx Every Srriz. 
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HEARTH 
AND 


HOME, 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
RURAL, LITERARY, AND FAMILY WEEELY, 
Or 16 Lanez Hawpsome Pacers, 


EDITED BY DONALD G. MITCHELL, 


Assisted by an able Corps of Associates in all Depart- 
ments. 


HEARTH AND HOME 


Meets the wants of all members of good families every- 
where, and contains the best of everything for every- 
body in city, village, and country. It gives practical 
instruction, by the most experienced writers, upon all 
Rural topice—Faramine, Frurt-Growine, FLower-Cut- 
TURE, ORNAMENTAL GARDENING, RuRAL ARCHITEC- 
TuRE, CoUNTRY aND City Homes, THEIR FURNISHING 
AXND ADORNMENT, Domestic Economy, HovskKEEPING 
Hints, ETC. 


It has Caoice Stories, SketcuEs, Essays, Pomme, | Buffalo. 


Wir axp Humor, the News, Mongr axp MARKET 
Reports, Beavtirut Pictures by the best Artists, 
and, in short, all the features of a 

FIRST-CLASS FAMILY WEEKLY. 


It contains so much room that every mamber has an 


abundant variety for Farmers, Mormzrs, Sons, and | 


AMESICAN WOMANHOOD, 


ITS PECULIARITIES AND NECESSITIES. 
BY JAMES C. JACKSON, M.D. 


Physician-in Chief of Our Home on the Hillside, Dans- 
ville, N. Y. 


This is a book of about 200 pages, and is printed in 
fine, clear type, and bound substantially. 
The following is a synopsis of the sul 

Caap. 1. A Peculiar Type. 
“ 2. Physical Organization. 
“8. Unhealthy Foods, 
“ 4. Unhealthy Drinks, 
“* 5. Unhealthy Dress, 
‘“* 6. Constrained Locomotion. 
** 4%, The Usefal and Beautiful in Dress. 
“ 8. Life in Doors. 
“9. Marriage, or Women who make Good Wives, 
and Good Mothers. 
“* 10. Non-Maternity, or Women who make Good 
Wives, but do not make Good Mothers. 
** 11. Women who do not make Good Wives, but 
do make Good Mothers. 
12, Women who, as society goes, can neither 
make Good Wives nor Good Mothers. 
“ 18. Competency of this latter class of Women. 
* 14. Their Business Capacities, 
“ 15. The Ballot, 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR & FIFTY CENTS. 
Address. AUSTIN JACKSON & Co. 


1 Dee RAILWAY. _ TRAING LEAVE 
~ oe ; ny cg ty, as follows: 


treated: 





are & ed to Buffalo; 5:30 p.m. 

from New York to jo; the 7 p.m. ios veer, 

perb tt tee ann, 
rawing- «a pany 4.m. 
and SI Coaches are at at 

ville for en on of Western 

age. tTrain leaves daily at 7:45 p.m. 

For Patterson and Way, from 


y, 
at *6:45, *10:15 a.ms; 12 m.; *1: 3:80, 5, 5:15 and 
p.m, x X sree depot at seas ee 
eon: *6:45, *10:15, *1:45, 3:15, 8:45, 4:45, 5: 
For Port Jervis and Way, *11:30 a.m. and 4:80 p.m. 


Daveurers, down to the youngest child. street. °&:15 am, 
For N t .m.; Way, 
Sedleealiias Cwenty thirds i aibp.n. “Eis: * 
445p.m.) Theatre Train, 11:80 p.m. 
REDUCED RATES FOR 1870. as aia oon 
8 Depo at 6 amb BA 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. im ail eie Cand eo pm — 
r . ’ 
, Savers Corrzs, . © « we. « 0 S40 ty third strest Depot. at Siba.m.; $1848. $848, 18, 
Tunes Corres, allatonetime, , . , . 90 am Coaphesemia bigee mene 15, 
Wes Gumme,. 2 . 2. tle lf OU Sy LDL ay TR Bs 


Making HEARTH AND HOME, to a Club of Five or 


more subscribers at $2.40 each, the CHEAPEST as it 
is the MOST COMPLETE 


FAMILY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
in the world. 


Srrctuzn Noumsers Sent Free. 


HEARTH AND HOME 
HAND-BOOK OF POULTRY. 


It is intended to meet the every-day wants of those 
who practice, or intend to practice, Poultry-raising for 
pleasure or profit, embodying most that is of practical 
value in a $8 book. 

Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price, 


25 CENTS. 


PETTENGILL, BATES & 00., 
eit tt ” 8 Raa Row, New Tom. 


.o hae wee . - 








tterson onl For Hackensack only, 
¢ For Piermont and Nyack only = 


OINT MEDICAL BDUCATION 





tion, and who are wiiling to abide by the same require- 
ments that are made of the other sex, the opportunity 
of attendance upon their 
| TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL COURSE of LECTURES. 
Preliminary Course commences September 27th, and 
the Regular Oct. 1ith, 1870. 
For particulars, address 
H. F. BIGGAR, 1. D., 
‘Registrar, 








pas WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY 
EDITIONS 


OF THE 


NEW YORK EVENING POST 


Are made up with great care, that they may contain a 
great variety of matter, a full summary of news from all 
parts of the world, the most complete and accurate re- 
ports of financial and commercial matters, reviews of 
the most important and interesting publications of the 
day, and interesting selections from foreign journals, as 
well as Home News. 

The Agricultural Department is under the chagge of 
one of the most competent, scientific and practical 
farmers’ in the countzy; who answers the questions 
weekly sent to him by subscribers and readers in want 
of special information in his department. 

‘In the Editorial Department, the topies of the day 
are discussed with such ability as we can command, 
but always in support of Free Srrecu, Frex Lazor, 4 
Free Excuancs or THE Propucts or Lazor; Equat 
RIGHTs FOR ALL MEN, regardless of color or condition ; 
and in opposition to all SpgctaL PRiviteens or Mono- 
Pouies of any kind. 

Interesting Stories, by the best authors, will be con- 
tinued, from week to week, both in the WrExxy and in 
the Semt-Weexiy Eventve Post. 

Inu short, we aim to make a paper which shall be of 
interest and value to every member of a family, and we 
mean to furnish in the WEEKLY on SEMI-WEEKLY 
EVENING POST all that a family require to keep 
them fully up with the affairs and. interests of the day. 


REDUCED RATES FOR CLUBS. 


CLUB RATES FOR WEEKLY. 


Single Copy, one year... .... 22... .ceeeeeeeceeees $2.00 
Five Copies,........2.....ceee seeseeeeneseeeeeees 9.00 
Be Fi aber hrnescs0c ccccegococticciscetoncctness 15.00 
Tw secs csceccscce casvccdvevsesdedtossecs 28.00 
Fig nvcccccsncccccgcccveccescsosevoeseten 55.00 
Twenty Copies to One add:es8.... 6... c..esseveees 25.00 


Fifty oe oe “ 
The above rates are as low as those of any first-class 


newspaper published. 


Single Copies, one year Py re T TT er $4.00 
Two Copies M5 th adbnascvabentpenphoeve 7.0 
Five Copies, or over, for each year...........+..++++ 8.00 

We have also made the same arrargements as last 


year with the proprietors of the “Amsnxican AgRicUL- 
TURIsT’ and “Riverstps Macazurs,” and to those who 
prefer to club as formerly with these periodicals, we 
offer, for $2.50 a year, the Wexxiy Evewme Poser and 
the AuunicaN AGRICULTURIST ; or for $3.00 4 year, the 
Weex.y Eventne Post aud the Riversips Macazine ; 
or for $4.00 a year, the WEEKLy Evenme Post, Awrni- 
can AGRICULTURIST and Riversips Macazine; or for 
$4.00 a year, the Sxm-Weexty Evenixe Post and 
either the Awemcan Acricutrunsr or Rivensmps 
Macazine. 


€37- Specimen Numbers of the Evenrxe Post sent 
free. 
Address ' 
WM. ©. BRYANT & 00., 
‘‘ New Tous. 
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